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fertility. will -never_ be solved until 
man that_is dealing with the soft: 
It is‘a question, therefore, of getting 


an intelligent man in the farm prob- 
Jem that can make use of the infor- 


mation that we have secumtulated. Ia 


For many crops all the avzilabée plant food 
that is needed is one grain to tach pound of soil. 
When such s small quantity of food must do 
all the work for your crop; it is excecdingly 
important that what you put mro the soil im the 
form of fertilizer shall be avai/ab/e—that it shall 
have not only the right quantity, but the right 
quality and right crop value., 
It: has cost us forty years of experience to 
know how to mix the right kinds and the right 
quantities of ingredients for fertilizer. 


Bowker’ s Fertilizers 


saa agg also the more difficult task of getting the right 


resis —- rar ston nas — mixture which = 
ran 


emg! Be 
which temain “y~ and ind dsitabte as apts 
wotil used in the ficld. We make a brand to Kegon we 
crop need. : 
Write and tell us what your crops are, and we will 
_gend you our illustrated catalogue. 


BO FERTILIZER COMPANY 
: 43 Chatham Street, Boston, Mass. 
60 Trinity Place, New York. P.O. Box 805, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


When you want all the buildings on 
the farm waterproofed to stay—cover them with this 

gentine asphalt roofing, applied with the Kant-leak Kleet. 

Genasco gives real resistance to snow, rain, sun, wind, heat, 
cold, and fire; and the Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs seams with- 
out cement. 
* Ask your dealer for Genasco. 
Look for the hemisphere trademark. 


“The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Philadelphia 


Largest in the world New York - Chicago 
Of bopalt and ready rootag San Francisco - 


Mineral or smooth surface. 











oes "You “Any Bush or Bog Land? 


have any bush or bog fields, or parts of. 
Rea peoogd wasteland, or if. you-have any 
sod that you want to thorough! spciop ame 
if you have any other 


disking that hete- 
tofore you consider. Cutaway 
ed impossible;put the 
Bus AnD Bog Piow on the job, You Sen beam 
6. ‘ 4 tonished at what this big, strong, 
? disk will do to jt. i Let ustell you more “Jobat this 
; 4 , tool. Write today aed circular, § 
Aw S CUTAWAY RARROW CO, 91 Man Nag chechong me 
‘ . Makers of. a double action harrows:& 
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D BOOK FREE 


SR RORE SOONG, ts nom candy tor yo0. Tt tells how to grow 
also about all the best Seed Oats, Wheat, ati 's 
sad Lawn Mixtiores,’ and all other Fa nd Outs, Wheat, Beste. 
gad Tawa Mixtures’ and al ore will bring i to yout 


ress: RATEEIW'S SEED HOUSE. Box 301, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
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When you write to 
of our advertisers; you" 


get a very prompt reply. 


} the valuable indtviduals. 


jother ‘words, there ig a Kittle tend- 


eney now to put a goed deal of em- 
phasis upon thimgs material. We are 
‘putting a good deal of emphasis up- 
on the scientific instruetion that we 
give, a-govd deai of -émphasis upon 
the legisiation that we secure; but I 
think the next great emphasis -will 
be just what is new being demon- 
@trated everywhere today, that. wey 
need to put behind the plow and be- 
hind the laboratory the man whose 


4 sympathies and whose persistence and 


Purpose will enable him to do the 
thing.— [Pres W. O..Thompson, Ohio 
State University. ; 


During the past season our subor- 
dinate grange distributed seven cars 
of fertilizer, mostly for sweet potatoes 
and tomatoes: For sweets the major- 
ity of our growers use a 2-8-10. for- 
mula, some 3-7-10, still others 3-7-5. 
For thin land an increase of ammo- 
nia is desirable, unless clover has im- 
mediately preceded the potatoes. For 
tomatoes the most popular formula is 
2-8-5,. Within five miles of our ship- 
ping point there are at least a dozen 
canning factories, whose principal 
products are tomatoes, sweets, corn 
and peas. Most of the second grade 
sweets go to the cannery at 10 to-25 
cents a %-bushel basket;. the first 
grade to market at 40 cents to $1 or 
even mote. About 10% of the aver-- 
age crop of sweets is classed as sec- 
ends.—[J. W. Killen, Del. 


Supposing farmers of this country 
were to go on strike or take a vaca- 
tion for six months; wouldn’t there be 
a dickens of a time in the great bi¢ 
cities? Wouldn't there be a lot of fel- 
lows, taking outgoing trains to _visit 
their poor rélations in the country? 
Yes, and some of those poor rela- 
tins would have to meet them. at the 
railroad station, too.—[Sec A, P. San- 
dies, Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


The Wisconsin railroad commission, 
after five years’ labor, has accurately 
figured out the exact cost of freight 
transportation for any article of 
freight that may be shipped. ‘Their 
investigations have been closely fol- 
lowed by the interstate commerce 
commission.. That national body is 
following the policy laid out by the 
Wisconsin commission in many par- 
ticulars, There is very little com- 
plaint ‘from the railroads or other 
corporations in Wisconsin of unfair 
treatment. by the state commission on 
public utilities. That body seems to 
have solved the problem of securing 
justice for all.—{J.- Prince Webster, 
Georgia Railroad Commission. 


One road runs beside my farm, and 
I would not have it-removed for $40 
an acre. The land was beught for 
$49 without a road. .I. fought a set of 
township trustees, licked out two road 
supervisors in an election, went after 
a board of county commissioners, and 
finally secured the -conmstruction of 
that highway, and the minute it was 
completed that lan@ was worth $75 
an acre to me, and. T have been of- 
fered $115 and won't take oni cans 


: pagel Ohio. - 





. Breeding for Beet — Not alone 
among the dairy breeds do we find all 
The beef 
breeds are kept for a different. pur- 
pose, but are of ‘equal*merit in their 
line. The highest price ever paid for 
R.cow was fora Shorthorn of the 
Duchess strain, this famous cow sell- 


‘Ping for.$40,600. While we must agree 


that» this price was too high, yet it 
represents in a way what foundation 
stock of «a. herd..are really worth, 
“The beef breeds have been. specialized 
j along not only. the line -of beef pro- 
duction, but the quality of beef. The 
fine marbled cuts of the beef animal 
of today are no chance, but have been 
bred for as persistently and as truly’ 
as the high producing dairy cow. The 
beef animal of high selec has a 
special temperament and a specially 
constructed system to lay on flesh at 
a minimum cost. The. animal of 
nervous temperament has been elimi- 
nated from the beef herds. Only the 
large, broad-backed kind with his 


we have solved the problem of* the} 


fn one season on small 
ogee @t.right depth, 12 
steel 


s b- 
uter. Ask your dealer tg 
show you this Planter ang 
write us for booklet,‘ '/ 9 
Per Cent Potato Pic n:. 
dng” * amd copy of Iron sAge 
Farm Garden Be 








You tale no.chances when 

buying Eberie’s seeds, bulbs 

Fan! game pe Theyare absolutely 
eliable..Cannot fail 

ee to thrive under fair conditions. 
SS Our large and_varied stock con- 
tains every variety worth growing. 


Eberle’s 1914 Seed Annual—Free 


FREDERICK W. EBE 
6G South Peart St., Albany, #.Y. 
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Make better gardens. All are test +4 for 
purity and vitality. Produce tas:; vag. 
— and charming flowers ave 
been giving satisfaction for Fe 

years. Be eure and try our 











IMERS SEED) 


The best money can buy— 
Clean and hardy—germination and p an 
guaranteed. Our choice home grown 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY and ALFALFA 


and all other grass and field seeds are the best 

itis eB ae LS ag 

prices, alsoour n W 

Al Guide, fall of valuable information 

about this profitable plant. Don’t buy until 
have seen our samples. Write to 


N. WERTHEIMER & SONS 
Dept. i Ligonier, Indiana. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT, 








All Buckeye Brands of 
Corn, Timothy and other it 
or 




















placid contented countenance is rec- 





| ommended for the feed lot —{J, B. Tai 
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FARM—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
“ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”—Washington 


Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Office. 
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Cabbage Plants from Seed to Field 


Fall Sowing Objectionable--Winter Sowing Makes Better Plants-—-Plant Production Under Glass for Early Crop 
Popular Varieties-—-Satisfactory Cold Frames~-Transplanting Methods---Objections to Companion Crops---Address 
Before Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society-~-By R. H. Garrahan of Luzerne County, Pennsylvania 


HERE are several methods by which 
we may obtain a supply of early cab- 
bage plants. The old-fashioned 

way was to sow seed in the open on Septem- 
ber 15. When the plants were 2 or 3 inches 
high they were transplanted into well-drained 
cold frames, about 200 plants to a sash. When 
the weather became cold sash were placed on 
the frames and careful attention paid to ven- 
tilation. If the weather became very severe, 
the plants were still further protected by cov- 
ering the sash with mats or boards. The plan 
was to let the plants make the necessary 
development in the fall and keep them in a 
dormant condition during the winter. 

This method, however, is rather unsatis- 
factory in many respects. The plants need 
looking after almost every day during the 
winter, and often a considerable number of 
the plants run to seed on being planted in 
the field. This is especially true if the seed 
is sown prior to September 15. If sown much 
later, the plants do not have time enough to 
make ‘the proper development before cold 
weather. 

Spring sown plants have almost entirely 
taken the place of the wintered-over ones. 
They can be produced cheaper and if properly 
grown are much superior. If 


tance apart, We use a spacing board. This 
consists of a %-inch board, large enough to 
cover the entire flat, %-inch holes being bored 
the desired distance apart. The board is placed 
over the flat and a handy boy punches the 
holes with .%-inch iron dibber. Other chil- 
dren then place plants in the holes and a care- 
ful man shoves a little dirt with a pointed peg 
around the roots to fasten them. They are 
then watered and placed in the greenhouse. 
When the room is needed the first lot is 
shifted to cold frames. 

A little practical experience is necessary in 
order to grow good plants. It is hard to say, 
without being on the job, just when to venti- 
late, or how much water to apply. Watering 
and ventilating are the two most important 
points in plant raising. As a rule, the begin- 
ner is likely to coddle his plants too much, 
and as a result his plants are likely to damp 
off, on account of not having sufficient ventila- 
tion or too much water. 

If the soil is inclined to be heavy, it will 
be greatly improved by the addition of fine 
anthracite ashes. The soil should be rather 
dry and not packed very tightly in the flats. 
The temperature in the house-should not go 
above 50 degrees at night. The greatest loss 


beneficial. We have had practically no trouble 
in this regard since using sterilized soil. The 
soil can be sterilized either with steam or with 
a solution of formalin, two pounds to 50 
gallons of water. It will take about two gal- 
lons of the solution to sterilize a cubic foot 
of soil. 

The plants in the cold frames should be 
ventilated every day, the amount of ventila- 
tion depending upon their age and the con- 
dition of the weather. During warm days the 
sash are removed and the plants gradually 
hardened so as to stand a temperature of at 
least 20 degrees. A well-developed plant will 
be short and stocky, having five or six leaves 
of a reddish hue and having an abundance 
of fibrous roots. The soil for greenhouse pur- 
poses should be prepared at least a year in 
advance. Where sods are obtainable, it is a 
good plan to pile up a layer of sods, say a 
foot deep, then add a foot of rotten manure, 
then another layer of sods and so proceed. 

Where sod is not obtainable select a good 
piece of land, manure it heavily, plow and 
harrow until the ground is fine, then add 
another coat of manure, plow, harrow and 
roll again, continuing this process until suffi- 
cient manure has been worked into the soil 

and the ground is in fine, 





the seed may be sown in hot- 
beds and when a few inches a 
high the plants set in a cold bes ae 
frame, just as with wintered- 

over plants. A somewhat bet- 
ter plan is to sow the seed in 
flats, and to place the flats in 
the hotbed. When the rough 
leaf appears the seedlings are 
transplanted in similar flats 
14%4x1% inches apart. These 
flats are then watered, placed 
in cold frames and, if neces- 
sary, shaded a few days until 
the plants have struck root. 

A greenhouse is much more 
desirable in every way. It 
need not necessarily be an 
expensive affair. A house 12 
x60 feet need,not cost over 
$200, if one is handy with 
tools. Having a_ sufficient 
number of sash one can run 2 
through such a house 100,000 E 
cabbages and the same a 


a@ greenhouse is not available, a: . 
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physical’ condition. Then 
screen the dirt and haul to 
the greenhouse or store in a 
protected place until needed, 

We use double cold frames 
in preference to the single 
frame. They are made deep 
enough to allow % foot of 
fresh horse manure in the 
bottom; this furnishes some 
bottom heat, which is very de- 
sirable while the plants are 
young and the weather severe. 

Instead of using mats to 
protect plants on cold nights, 
we use steam-heated cold 
frames. These frames are 
built so as to pitch 4 inches in 
100 feet. A 3-inch main feed 
pipe runs from the boiler 
across the ends of the 
frames and a 2-inch pipe 
carries the condensation back 
to the boiler. At the cen- 
ter and lower end of the 
frame a 1%-inch raiser is 








amount of celery and tomato 
plants. 


Popular Local Varieties 


In. our section we make the 
first sowing of cabbage seed 
early in January, varieties 
used are Early Jersey, 
Charleston, Glory of Enkhei- 
sen, Succession, etc. We sow in flats rather 
than in solid beds, as the moisture conditions 
are under better control. The seed is sown 
in drills % inch deep and covered with sand. 
We prefer to transplant before the rough leaf 
appears, as we get a more even stand by using 
the plants when quite young. They are set in 
the flats 1% inches apart, but for the very 
earliest it pays to plant them 2 inches apart. 
In order to get all the plants a uniform dis- 


Most Famous of All Early Cabbages 


Whenever anyone asks, ‘“‘What is the earliest, or what is the 
best early cabbage?” the first name on the lips of the great majority 
of growers will be, ‘‘Early Jersey Wakefield.” 
this has been the favorite, not alone because of its excellence and its 
earliness, but because its thick outer leaves enable it to stand cold 
without injury when carried over winter, either in the open ground 
of the South or in the cold frames of the north. The objection to it is 
that it is small, but so are all the early cabbages; 


in plant raising is due to the damping off 
fungus. This disease usually attacks the 
young plants in the seedling box, causing the 
stem of the plant to turn black and rot off. 
It is due to too much heat, lack of ventilation, 
heavy watering, cloudy weather, or the use of 
old soil. This trouble can be almost entirely 
eliminated by careful attention to watering 
and ventilation. Loosening the soil slightly 
between the rows of seedlings is also very 


For several generations 


who cares, though? 


taken off the main flow pipe 
and runs directly around the 
frame, and connects with the 
main return pipe. Valves are 
placed on the flow and also on 
the return pipe and a pet 
cock placed on lower end of 
return pipe to allow escape of 
air. We first tried the auto- 
matic air cocks, but found them to be 
unsatisfactory. Steam-heated frames have 
proved satisfactory and much more economi- 
cal than common frames covered with mats 
at night and ‘in cold weather. , 


Avoid Wet Land 


Cabbage is not at all particular in regard 
to soil, it will do well on almost any kind 
[To Page 105.] 
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American Agriculturis 


Insist on Justice in Nursery Stock 
All Trees and Plants Sold Must Be True to Name, Also Free from Insect and Fungous Pests~-Present One-Sided 


“Warranty” Is in the Interest of Tree Agents and Nurserymen—-Practically No Redress 
for Buyers of Nursery Stock That Proves NOT as Represented 


A New Law to Prevent This Abuse~American Agriculturist Leads the Move- 
ment for Justice to Both Buyers and Sellers of Trees and Plants-—-Con- 
gress Asked to Pass the Bill Covering Interstate Commerce in Nursery 
Stock—Each Legislature to Enact a Similar Law Applying to Intra-State 


Dealings in Trees and Plants 


HE unfortunate experience told by 

Mr Carter is typical of cases that 

are altogether too common. We 
wish to hear from any fruit grower or farmer 
anywhere who has been victimized in this 
way. We took this matter up with the Fair- 
mount nursery company of Troy, O, but they 
have paid no attention to our letter. 

Agriculture must not longer submit to this 
form of imposition, whether it is caused by 
accident or design. It is true that the form 
of contract employed by the nursery trade 
has in almost every instance a clause which 
reads: 

“Any nursery stock which does 
not prove to be true to mame as 
labeled is to be replaced free or 
purchase price refunded.”’ 

What a loophole this leaves for careless- 
ness or graft! And the graft that is still 
practiced in the nursery trade by irresponsi- 
ble parties surpasses belief. Even some 
reputable nurserymen are not always suffi- 
ciently careful to deliver stock true to name. 


Present Method All Wrong 


The present so-called warranty of the nurs- 
ery trade is ALL WRONG. It is absolutely 
one-sided in the interest of the tree agent or 
nurseryman. It causes a loss to farmers and 
growers, which probably amounts to millions 
of dollars annually, taking the United States 
as a whole. 

It is no reparation to Mr Carter, for 
instance, to offer to replace his peach trees. 
This does not compensate for the great 
expense he has been to over a period of four 
years for his thought, time, work and outlay 
in buying, setting and caring for the orchard. 
If he were paid $3 for each tree, it would 
not begin to make good his loss, but the Fair- 
mount nursery company of Troy, O, coolly 
ignores Mr Carter’s righteous demand, and 
offers only to refund the original purchase 
price. 

Present Law Unjust 

The present one-sided guarantee used by 
the nursery trade has been upheld in the 
lower courts, but in one or more cases the 
higher court has held that the contract was 
so one-sided that the buyer was entitled to 
the benefit of any uncertainty, as well as to 
recover for the use of his land. 

But where the buyer goes to court, he is 
not always able to prove that he bought the 
particular trees of the particular concern, he 
may have lost the labels, or the name, or. the 
address of the agent, or may have no 
proof that the agent officially represented the 
nursery. 

Upon these and all other points the nurs- 
ery that wishes to take advantage of the 
buyer is usually able to do so. If a case 
does go to a jury or a judge, those people, 
not knowing much about horticulture, think 
it is “only a little matter of a few trees,” 
and are disposed to let the seller off easily. 
It may be as difficult and troublesome to 
prove actual damage in such a case, as it 
usually is to recover satisfactory damages 
for the effect of dogs on sheep, or of deer 
upon growing crops. 

Some Papers Afraid to Tackle It 


Some of the horticultural press; and 
so-called certain farm papers that give con- 
. Siderable attention to fruit growing, “shy” 

at-this evil. Why? Because they do not wish 
to antagonize the nurserymen who advertise 
with them. t 

-Those. papers get a large part of their rev- 
enue from advertisers of nursery stock. They 


A Typical Case of the Injustice Which Is All Too Common Under the Present 
System—Whereby Nurserymen Offer Only to Replace Stock Untrue to 
Name—This Throws Upon Buyer, Farmer and Fruit Grower All the Rest 
of the Burden of Damage and Loss—A Movement: to Remedy This In. 


tolerant Condition in Which All Interested May Join 








A Typical Case of Injustice 


I bought something over 100 peach trees from 
an agent representing the Fairmount nursery of 
Troy, O, in September, 1910, and another lot from 
same nursery in 1912. The trees have had good 
care, the land being plowed twice each year, culti- 
vated many times, fertilized and no other crops 
were grown in the orchard, not even weeds, Last 
spring the first lot blossomed and some of ail the 
varieties bore peaches. These should have been 
Elberta, Champion, Oldmixon and Early Crawford, 
all freestones. But to my sorrow and disgust 
there was not one freestone peach in the lot, nor 
was there one peach that ripened before the last of 
September. Most of them were not fit to pick until 
October 8.. Nearly all were clingstones of one 
variety—a fair size yellow peach. Most ‘of them 
were cracked half way around and were worthless. 

I have had Prof Sears from the agricultural col- 
lege see the trees and the fruit, and he advised me 
to pull out the trees and make the nursery settle. 
I asked W. N. Gleason company, Worcester whole- 
salers in fruits, to examine a sample lot of these 
peaches, and they replied: “We could not -at any 
price sell this kind of fruit, and we feel sure you 
cannot sell it in any other market. You would be 
better off to destroy these trees than to continue 
with them.” 

I took this matter up with the Fairmount nursery 
company of Troy, O. They admitted that the 
peaches were clings, admitted their error, and 
asked what adjustment would be satisfactory. They 
offered tao send me new trees true to name, but 
would not pay any damages, “as all goods are sold 
under a stipulated guarantee by ali nurserymen, as 
stated in all their catalogs, price lists, order blanks, 
etc.” I proposed fhat they pay me $3 for each 
tree, or a total of $300, They replied October 9, 
1913: “There is no use talking about any such 
price as you name. All nursery stock is solid under 
the guarantee to replace same or refund the amount 
paid for it should it prove untrue to name; this we 
are Willing to do aid no more.”’—[Henry' W. Car- 
ter, Elmbrook Farm, Millbury, Worcester Co, Mass. 
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sometimes- talk loudly on this matter, but 
their words are carefully designed to make 
their readers feel that they are protesting 
against this wrong, whereas in effect what 
they say and do is cleverly designed not to 
offend the advertisers upon whom their profits 
depend. 

The nursery trade has had its way in this 
matter all too long. Now it must reform 
along the lines herein indicated. 

We might add here that the Fairmount 
nursery conipany is not one of our adver- 
tisers, nor will any advertisement be admitted 
to the advertising columns of American 
Agriculturist from a nursery that makes a 
practice of cases like the one cited. 

Only Right Way to Protect Buyers of 
Nursery Stock 

We propose to secure the enactment by the 
United States congress of a law requiring that 
all nursery stock shipped from one state to 
another shall BE TRUE TO NAME, as well 
as free from insect or fungous pests. 

We propose that a similar law shall be 
enacted in each and every state, to regulate 
all transactions with nursery stock that are 
confined wholly within that state. 

We propose that such law shall be equally 
fair and just to the BUYER as well as to the 
SELLER of nursery stock. 

The American Agriculturist bill requires 
that the present guarantee or warranty shall 








The Guaranty Now Demanded 


For any nursery stock which does not 
prove true to name as represented by the 
seller and as bought by the purchaser, the 
seller is to make good the buyer’s loss or 
damage by reason thereof, at any time 
within years from date of purchase. In 
event the two parties hereto cannot agree, 
each shall appoint one arbiter, who shall 
choose the third, and the award of a ma- 
jority shall be binding upon both parties. 


The length of time will vary with the 
kind of plants. it will cover a period long 
enough to bring the trees into bearing, so 
as to prove whether true to name. 




















be abolished, and in place thereof shall b 
substituted the language printed herewith 
under the heading, “The Guaranty Now 
Demanded.” 


Strikes at Root of the Evil 

The law we propose strikes at the very 
root of this whole evil. Nothing less and 
nothing more will remedy it. If there is a 
better way, we would like to be advised. 

It is encouraging to know that certain nurs- 
ery interests already are willing to co-operate 
with American Agriculturist in securing 
the prompt enactment of such a law by con- 
gress and by the respective legislatures. 

Let us work together to put the horticul- 
tural interests of the United States on a sound 
and enduring basis, by beginning right here 
at the very foundation—the right varieties 
of trees and plants, TRUE TO NAME and free 
from insect or fungous pests, under precau- 
tions and penalties as fair to buyers as to 
sellers, with no special privilege or favoritism 
to either side. 


Opponents of This Reform 


But already certain nursery interests, espe- 
cially the more irresponsible class and the 
tree-agent contingent, are preparing to defeat 
any such legislation. But the better class of 
nurserymen are disposed to favor it. Bvery 
organization of fruit growers and farmers 
should get behind this movement for justice. 
We wish to hear from one and all, whether 
you favor or oppose the American Agricul- 
turist bill, and if so, why. 

Some nurserymen contend that it is unrea- 
sonable to expect them to sell stock true to 
name, that labels are so easily misplaced, 
that help are careless, that it is so easy to 
mislabel, etc, etc. But it is the nursery- 
man’s job not to make such mistakes, or if 
he does, then to pay fairly for his mistake 
out of his own pocket, instead of shifting the 
resulting loss and expense upon the innocent 
purchaser. 


The Plain Truth 

This evil should have been abolished years 
ago. It is a survival of careless and waste- 
ful methods which have been too prevalent 
in all industry. The time has come to stop 
it. And in the end this reform will prove the 
greatest blessing to nurserymen as well as to 
horticulture! 


Billboard Advertising—Many up-to-date 
farmers have a billboard out at their gates 
when they are located close to a public road. 
On that billboard is given what they have to 
sell, such as fresh eggs, butter and minor 
products available almost any time. The 


Stranger going along the pike will often be 


thus induced to secure these products direct. 
Simply a medium of letting the other fellow 
know what you have to sell.—[{Prof T. B. 
Symons, Maryland Agricultural College. 

Mange in Horses is much more difficult to 
treat than scab in sheep or common mange in 
cattle. Prevention of infection with the dis- 
ease is safer and more satisfactory. There is 
no best all-around treatment, even for lice on 
stock. The class of stock, physical condition 
of the animals and season of the year deter- 
mine the kind of treatment most advisable. 

The Social Center School—The chief use of 
the social center schoolhouse is as a place 
for the education of all the people in the 
aims and methods of democracy, for democ- 
racy has come to stay. 












BASE HOPES ON SILAGE 


W. H. SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


From the many recent inquiries received, 
it is to be inferred that because of the short- 
age of other feeds in 1913, a -nunmiber of 
eattle feeders are depending upon corn silage 
alone. for fattening their cattle. Simply 
pecause silage contains some corn is not a 
safe argument for making it take the place 
of the ordinary concentrates in the ration. 
Silage is a roughage, and should. be so -con- 
sidered. -Chemical analyses show that silage 
contains 70 to 80% water and the following 
digestible nutrients: Protein 1.4%, carbohy- 
drates 14.2%, and fat 0.7%, while the ordinary 
ration of shelled corn and clover hay contains 
three to four times the amount of dry matter 
and five times the amount of the digestible 
nutrients as does equal weights of silage. 
The above figures plainly show that it would 
be impossible to supply the necessary nutri- 
ents for fattening purposes regardless of the 
amount of silage the animal could be induced 
to consume. 

However, it is possible by the use of darge 
amounts of silage during short feeding 
periods to bring steers to plain butcher con- 
dition cheaply, but to carry them longer than 
90 to 100 days would be inadvisable, as after 
this time a more concentrated ration is neces- 
sary to produce economical gains. On the 
other hand, for roughing stockers or carrying 
breeding cows through the winter, no feed 
is superior to corn silage properly supple- 
mented. 


Add Linseed or Cottonseed Meal 


From the above analysis, we note that corn 
silage, like-corn itself, is deficient in protein, 
and hence the ration containing this feed 
must be properly balanced with some highly 
nitrogenous concentrate, such as linseed oil 
meal or cottonseed meal. Results of a recent 
experiment at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion with two-year-old steers fully demon- 
strate this point. : 

One lot of steers was fed shelled corn, corn 
silage and clover hay, anggher lot received a 
similar ration with a sufficient amount of oil 
meal in addition to properly balance the 
ration. The lot receiving shelled corn, corn 
silage and clover hay made an average daily 
gain of 2.3 pounds per head for 130 days, at 
a cost of $6.27 per 100 pounds, while the lot 
receiving the same ration with the oil meal 
in addition made an average- daily gain of 
3.15 pounds per head, at a cost of $5.97 per 
100 pounds and returned a profit of $5.32 per 
head more than the other lot. The addition 
of oil meal had a beneficial effect. 

In this same feeding trial, two lots were 
fed to show the comparative value of corn 
silage and clover hay in a ration for fattening 
two-year-old steers. Both lots were fed sim- 
ilar rations of shelled. corn and oil meal.’ In 
addition, one lot was given corn silage, the 
other clover hay. The lot fed shelled corn, 
corn silage and oil meal produced gains at 
a cost of $6.03 per 100 pounds, and yielded 
a profit of $4.97 per steer. The lot receiving 
shelled corn, oil meal and clover hay pro- 
duced gains at a cost of $6.46 per 100 pounds, 
and made a profit of $2.82 per steer. These 
results are confirmed by numerous trials at 
other stations. At the Indiana experiment 
station, where a similar comparison was 
made, the silage ration reduced the cost of 
gains by $1.39 per 100 pounds. 

The value of this dry roughage in the 
ration is usually not apparent during the first 
% days of the feeding period. , It seems that 
about that time the introduction of some dry 
roughage should be made. However, a small! 
portion of some legumineus hay may be 
included in. thé tration from the beginning 
with good results. In this connection it is 
interesting to note the results of the calf 
feeding experiment conducted at the univer- 
sity the past. year. 

In this experiment 15 steers were fed in 
each lot for a period of 210 days. The calcu- 
lations for the above results were based on 
the average market prices of feeds during 
the time the experiment was in progress.- Two 
methods were “followed in the feeding -of the | 
alfalfa, bay and silage in the above test. In 


Lot 2. no. alfalfa was given until the end of 
the fourth month, while in Lot 3 a small 
amount of alfalfa was fed in conjunctiot 
with the silage from the beginning. It should 
be observed that in both Lots 2 and 3, where 
part of the silage in the ration was replaced 
by alfalfa, the rate of gain was increased, a 
better finish put on the cattle, and a larger 
profit realized. 


RESULTS OF 1912-3 CALF FEEDING TRIAL 


Lot 2, Lot 3, 

corn, cot- corn, cot- 

Loti, tonseed tonseed 

‘corn, cot- meal, meul,. 

seed meal, silage, silage, 

silage alfalfa* alfaifa 

RUE VOIR so 0.05 660 one 5 $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 
Av daily ration: 

Shelled corn .......... 9.797 9.942 10.38 

Cottonseed meal ....... 1.943 1.997 2.078 

Copm @llage....<..seee.s 14,937 12.036 7.491 

BETEEE BOF: eco ccacasen -- 4.91° 4.073 

Average daily gain...... 1.917 2.097 2.260 

Cost of gains per 100 oor sy $7.306 $7.247 

UME WENO. “5.00% > Fi 00 oper 8.60 $8.70 $8.70 

Profit’per steer ......... $9.55 $11.45 $12.04 


*Last 98 days. 


WAY TO MAKE THINGS GO 
H. E. TWEED, OHIO 
Those -who succeed know how to make 
things go. The great army-of poor people 
are unwilling to pay the price of making 
things succeed. Something to eat and a dol- 











Big Swamp Land Corn 


Last season Edwin Burke in Scott county, 
Mo, planted corn on some reclaimed swamp 
land. The illustration shows the result— 
big stalks, long, large ears and vigorous 
growth. The field was kept remarkably free 


-of weeds. 





lar or two for dissipation and they turn 4 
deaf ear to effort and the consequent reward. 
The very.reason that some succeed while oth- 
ers fail, is»that sOme work to make things 
go, while others work as a mere means of 
existence. The main reason that one man in 
100 has more than the other 99 is that he 
earns more, hé is worth the difference. I 
make things go by being punctual; never late 
and generally early. I don’t know of any 
such a thing as oversleeping. When the time 
comes to go I just must move. The result 
is I have been on time for years. My greatest 
effort is at the beginning of the day when 
trivial duties are manifold and others often 
late, I am worth more in one hour than any 
one employee is worth all day. 

I give my attention first to management, 
then to difficult things and lastly to plain 
work. ‘The last is about the only thing in 
which I can get efficient help, and it is the 
hardest for me. I am patient, but the irregu- 
larities of hired help are enough to vex even 
the sanctified. I push things every day when 


at home. I don’t work for honor or love but 
for money, the only thing with which to buy 
things. I expect.many with whom I deal to 
be unfaithful and dishonest and I have not 
been’ wrong, Nearly all the mistakes are 
against me. 

In a farm and seed business involving tens 
of thousands of transactions, I have never 
had a complaint based upon common sense or 
that was really worth consideration. Those 
who formerly sent in orders with various 
restrictions, now simply inclose the money 
and say send the goods. They know that all 
will be right, and I know that all must be 
right if I would make things go, I often have 
more help than needed, while othérs are 
berating the influx to the cities. 


CABBAGE PLANTS FROM SEED 
[From Page 103.] 

of land not wet and soggy. The ground 
should be well drained, either naturally or 
artificially; land with a loose, gravelly subsoil, 
however, is not desirable. As cabbage is a 
rank feéder, the main thing is to have the 
soil filled with available plant food. If sod 
land is used, plow it early in the fall and 
during the winter apply 30 or 40 tons of 
manure an acre. It is a good plan to “cut- 
away” the ground early in the spring. This 
allows the sun and air to dry the land and 
we are enabled to plow much earlier than 
we otherwise could. 

Most vegetable growers know the value of 
getting crops in early. Very often we get 
in too much of a hurry and as a consequence 
often set out plants without first getting the 
soil in proper condition. This is one of 
the worst mistakes we can make. If the 
land is not properly fitted before planting 
it never can be after the field is plantéd. 
Plow the ground as soon as it is dry enough, 
then cut-away, harrow and roll, if necessary, 
until the land is in the best possible condition. 

We then apply the following fertilizer: 
Six hundred pounds of tankage, 600 pounds 
acid phosphate, 400 pounds potash. This is 
applied broadcast and worked into” the soil 
with an acme harrow. The ground is then 
smoothed and marked out 2%x1l% feet. The 
plants are dumped from the flats and sepa- 
rated very carefully, so Aggio retain as many 
of the fibrous roots as possible. They are 
puddled in thin mud, stood upright in boxes 
and hauled to the field. 

Children drop the plants and men 
and women armed with dibbers fasten 
them, care being taken to get the soil tight 
around the roots. The plants are set as deep 
as possible without covering the hearts; this 
is a great protection if the weather should 
turn cold before the plants have been estab- 
lished. The cabbages are cultivated and 
hoed as soon as they have struck root. A 
small handful of nitrate of soda is then 
applied around the plants, usually from 200 
to 500 pounds an acre, 


DEMAND FOR BROOM CORN 


The development of the broom industry 
in Berks county, Pa, has resulted in encourag- 
ing the local growing of broom corn. Seed 
has been procured from the broom corn dis- 
tricts of Illinois and a large acreage will: be 
planted next spring. The broom manufac- 
turers have agreed to take all the corn raised, 
and some are contracting with farmers to 
plant five to 20 acres each. They recommend 
the growing of broom corn in an experimental 
way at first, believing that as the farmers 
acquire experience they will find it profitable, 
and will plant a much larger area. 

The scarcity of the right kind of wood for 
broom handles is causing the manufacturers 
some apprehension. Several have established 
handle factories in Maine, where spruce pine 
is abundant. Recently, experiments in paper 
handles have been made, and an article has 
been evolved which, it is claimed, is satisfac- 
tory. Several paper manufacturers have 
taken hotd of the matter, and it is said they 
will bé able to put on the market broom 
handles that will sell at $12 to $i5 a thousand, 
or much below. the prices commanded by 
wooden handles. 
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. ea Dis se 34 ha +2 . — 
Will Irrigation. Pay in the East ? 
GEORGE T. POWELL, COLUMBIA CO, NY 

In attempting to’save a crop of 
strawberries at Orchard’ farm in a 
season of prolonged drouth by appH- 
cation of water, and ffom special in- 
vestigation made of ‘ifrigation in sec- 
tions of thé. wést, I.“ have. been. én- 
abled to obtain sérfie definite - facts. 
An ucré and a half had been thor- 
oughly. prepared fora record crop to 
be produced, a clover. sod. plowed in 
with a heavy application of stable ma- 
nure, one ton of commercial fertilizer 
and oné-half ton 6f wood ashes ap- 
plied. tothe acre. .Thousands - of 
plants were grown that measured. 20 
inches In diameter and set from 300 
to over 500 berries. tothe plant,.*not 
one-half of which could” get beyond 
setting. 

A drouth came in the second year 
at the time of bloom and continued 
with no rain, excepting a few very 
light showers. With a 300-gallon tank 
we.attempted. to haul water from a 
reservoir close. by. . The. nozzles were 
taken off the hose, and with the force 
of the pump the tank was quickly 
emptied and refilled. After three days 
of hauling water; oh making exami- 
nation of the soil and estimate of cost, 
which was efitirely for*labor, finding 
the soil completely filled by the heavy 
mass Of firm roots, apparently as dry 
on the first half acre as when we be- 
gan to apply water, we abandoned 
further effort, as an increase in yield 
would cost more than its vahie. We 
obtained 8000 quarts of ‘berries an 
acre with no rain, the estimate from 
several expert growers from New Jer- 
sey, who came to se the work, being 
over 16,000. quarts with two good, 
soaking showers in time to carryout 
the crop. ; 

Certain factors are necessary for 
successful irrigation, which under the 
most favorable condition is expensive. 
The land must be comparatively level 
with a slight slope, that the water 
may be slowly distributed through 
ditches, that it may sink gradually 
and evenly in the soil. On any land 
this will require more or less grading 
to be done before the Water is turned 
on; an expensive operation. that few 
without working capital can afford: 
There must be an inexhaustible supply 
of water to warrant the initial cost, 
as to wet the soil 16 to 18 inchss déep 
will require a steady. flow of water 
for several days. Mere surface wa- 
tering of a few inches is fot ~sufli- 
cient, and yet excessive watering must 
be avoided. 

I have examined a large. number of 
apple trees in the irrigated orchards 
of New Mexico where after 10 years 
the trees began to fail and die. ._ On 
digging out large bearing trees the 
roots. were found to be-diseased, the 
fine-roots entirely gone from ovarsat- 
uration, and also from alkali ‘which 
had been brought up by the water, 

The water supply on the great ma- 
jority of our eastern farms is too lim- 
ited to be depended on when it_is 
most needed. After the long summer 
drouth of 1913 on many farms there 
is not yet sufficient water in springs 
and wells to meet the needs of the 
stock through the winter. The most 
practical way to overcome the drouths 
that. seem to be so Continuous as to 


indicate semiarid conditions is to 
adopt a shorter rotation, that shall in- 
clude clover and grass more frequent- 
ly with which to build up humus, 
which has been worn out and which 
is the great present need of most soils. 

Greater conservation of soil mois- 
ture is more practical and Will give 
more certain and economical resuits 
than the more expensive methods of 
installation of irrigation systems. The 
greater conservation of farm manures 
is another vital necessity, that the soil 
may receive greater benefit. 

During the past season we made 
some special applications of manure, 
composted and treated with soluble 
chemicals together with deeper plow- 
ing and with frequent ‘cultivation of 
a eonsiderable acreage of corn. By 
cultivating it 12 times during a most 
prolonged drouth we have produced 
the largest crop of corn grown on 
the farm for 30 years. We are only 
in the infancy of knowledge and prac- 
tice in the art of agriculture. 


Wool Clip Less Than Year Ago 
The total amount of wool produced 
in the U S, according to the Ameri- 
cam Wool and Cotton Reporter, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1913 was 278,- 
798,235 Ibs, against ~ 297,487,385 in 
1912.. The clip during the years 1906- 
il ranged from 20 million to 70 mil- 
lion Ibs heavier than in 1913. The 
elip has not been as small as recorded 
for 1913 since 1890. , These totals in- 
clude puHed wool, which of late has 
average weight of fleece in 1913 was 
averaged about 40 million Ibs. The 
placed at 6.8, against 6.7 in 1912. In 
the large. wool producing states the 
production of wool in the grease (not 
including pulled wool) ran as follows: 
TEN LEADING WOOL STATES AND YIELDS 
{In round millions of pounds.] 
1913 1912 1913-1912 
31,826 34,875 Ida 13/254 
30 28.919 Utah 


Mich 
Tex 





15,689 14,737 
13,295 15,390 

Stocks of wool on hand in Boston 

as on Jan 1, 1914 were about 24,199,- 

Ibs, against 42,289,555 a year 
earlier, while the amount of wool held 
in bond on Dec 1 showed 13 million 
Ibs morethan in the year earlier. 
Stocks.-in dealers’ hands in Phila- 
delphia and in New York were lighter 
than Jan 1, 1918, but the. stocks in 
bond were heavier. Stotks in dealers’ 
hands in Chicago wére 9,2963785 Ibs, 
against 6,717,660 at the beginning of 
the year 1913. 

The number of sheep in the United 
States of shearing age on Apr 1, 1913, 
was 34,602,667. head, showing a de- 
crease from the year earlier of about 
3,230,108 for the entiré country, and 
6,412,997 when compared with 1911. 
The targest proportion of decrease 
quite naturally has been in the west- 
ern states. 

The elimination of the duty on wool 
which took effect Dec 1 was antici- 
pated in the market and practically 
no readjustment of prices due to the 
importation of wool has been made 
since that date. However; prices in 
the lafgé markets declined 2@5c p Ib 
during the period from Jan to Aug, 
but since then have held fairly steady. 


Porto Rico Sugar“Industry has been 
injured by the removal of the tariff, 
according to ex-Gov Colton of that 
island in a recent Interview. He says 
it .is very difficult for. Porto Rico 
sugar men to compete on equal terms 
with Cuba, as the soil is much better 
adapted to the raising of Sugar cane 
in Cuba. 
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| An aujomatic agitator 

keeps the 
guid in motion, 

brush 





s ‘e can fureiee you with 
sprayer for every purpose 
= and in all sizes ana Shapes. 

Get book for particulars. 
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currants and garden roots. Write for it tuday 
LESTER LOVETT 
Diamond State Narveries, 26 let Ave. Milford, D 





Plant Fraser's Apple Trees 
This Spring for Quick Returns 


Apples will pay better than most othe 
fruits, and eoed arees will begin to bear i: 
about six years. My trées are grown to gi: 
the quickest returns; they are healthy, strong 
well developed mens. Get my Book 
About. Trees (free). Let me help 
TF en plans, 

sell direct to the plan 


SAMUEL FRASER 4% 
30 Main St, Gencseoo, N.Y. 











W. F, ALLEN 
13 Market 8t,, Salisbury, Md. 
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will send you quality 
overbearing plants (worth 5!) 
and guarantee them to fruit «!! 
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THE WURSERY CO. 

Gen 114 OSAGE, 10Wa 





Fruit Trees « 


Are you in need of Fruit, Shade « 
Qrnamental trees; Shrubs, Roses 
Berry Plants; Spray Pumps, Lime-Sul- 
phur, Arsenate of Lead, or Secalecide! 
Write Calls Nurseries, Perry, Ohio, fc: 
Price List. They deal direct with their 
customers, and thousands of our be 
fruit. growers are their customers. 
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VR oe ; 
Winter Work in Farm Orchard 


Cc. W. WAID 


While it seems that. the cost of 
growing apples, in many instances, is 
great in comparison with the cost 25 
cr more years ago, yet it has been my 
observation that most farmers will.go 
without rather than buy apples. The 
fact that many farmers seem to think 
pruning and other work must be done 
jn the spring often stands in the way 
of their doing the work as other duties 
require their time at that season. 

In those sections where frequent 
warm spells come during the winter 
there is no reason why all pruning 
and much other work cannot be done 
during that time. In fact, pruning can 
be done safely at any time after the 
jeaves have fallen in early winter. By 
cutting small limbs out of young trees 
and letting them stay where they fall 
during the snowy part of the winter 
the danger of damage from mice and 
rabbits will be greatly reduced. The 
rodents will frequently gnaw great 
patches of bark from the fallen limbs 
and leave the bodies of the trees un- 
harmed, 

All large wounds made by cutting 
off limbs should be painted soon after 
the cuts are made. White lead and 
raw oil are good for this purpose. 

All limbs cut off should be removed 
from the orchard early enough in 
spring so the dormant spraying can 
be done without climbing over brush. 
Old trees with rough bark may be 
cleaned off, but care must be taken 
not to scrape too deeply. All that is 
necessary is to remove the scaly part 
cf the bark, that part which affords 
protection to insects in the various 
stages of their development. Large 
crevices in the trunks or large limbs 
of old trees should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and the openings filled 
with cement or covered over with 
sheet iron to keep out rain and snow. 

Trees inclined to split may be pre- 
vented from so doing by wiring the 
affected parts together. Wires should 
never be put around the limbs unless 
sticks are placed between them and 
the limbs to keep them from sinking 
into the bark and shutting off the sap 
flow. Large screw-eyes screwed into 
the limbs, joined by heavy wire tight- 
ened by twisting will also prevent 
splits, 

All that is needed to protect young 
trees from mice is to keep the ground 
clean close about the trees. This 
should be looked after early in the 
fall before snows come. It is never 
necessary to pile mulches against the 
trees. This should be kept at least a 
foot from the base of the tree and 
cover the ground as far out as the 
limbs extend. 

If there is scale in the orchard the 
dormant spraying can usually be done 
at a time when it does not interfere 
with other work. By doing all of the 
work possible during the winter the 
time required to do the rest of the 
necessary work to secure results will 
be reduced very much, Labor thus 
expended will not interfere with the 
other farm work, and if properly done 
will give much satisfaction at harvest 
time. 





Chautauqua Grape Prospects 
A. M. LOOMIS, NEW YORK 


The results of the season’s opera- 
tions in the Lake Erie valley grape 
vineyards werereported on in detail at 
the annual meeting of the Chautauqua 
and Lake Erie fruit growers’ associa- 
tion held recently at Brocton. The crop 
of 1913 was just over half a normal, 
the shortage portrayed last fall in 
American Agriculturist. ._ Prices re- 
ceived were the highest ever paid for 
grapes since the adult days of the 
industry. Thé crop netted an approx- 
imate average of $50 a ton. 

In spite of this ‘the situation is far 
from satisfactory. “Many ltiundreds of 
acres of vineyards have been pulled 
out during the past year, and 
it is -likely that a thousand 
acres more will be pulled out before 
another season is completed. There 
are approximately 40,000 acres of 
bearing vineyards in this grape belt. 
In 1913 this tremendous acreage pro- 
fuced an average of a little over « ton 
per acre, : 

Definite figures submitted, by, Pres 






D. K. Falvay show it costs not less 
than $30 an acre to handle a vine- 
yard properly each year up to har- 
vest time, and not less than $4 a ton 
to harvest the crop. Figures cover- 
ing the past five years up to but not 
including 1913 gave an average price 
for grapes of $26. It was shown, 
therefore, that a two-ton crop at the 
average price left a very small mar- 
gin. Equally a one-ton crop last year 
left the margin hardly livable. 
Reports submitted of new plantings 
in 1913 compared with vineyard acre- 


age uprooted last year follows: New 
planted vineyards, 1913, 335 acres; 
vineyards pulled out 1913, 675. This 


report covers the entire grape belt 
from North East to Perrysburg, in- 
clusive. Taken as a whole, the re- 
ports did not indicate a rosy outlook 
for the industry as a whole. 
Statistics show that the prices of 
the past five years, not including 1913, 
have not been high enough to permit 
the average grower sufficient revenue 
to maintain his vineyard. He must 
maintain his vineyard or go out of 
business. If he goes out of the grape 
business the big grape juice and wine 
plants must go out also. Hence the 
necessity for all interests to get to- 
gether to maintain reasonable prices. 
Equally too, grape juice and wine men 
cannot afford to pay the 1913 price of 
$50 or more a ton, or they will go out 
of business, and the outiet for half to 
a quarter of the crop, and its chief 
market, will be wiped out. 





Starting Young Trees Properly 

Young trees from the nursery to 
the orchard is the subject of a timely 
circular written by Prof B. S. Brown 
of the horticultural department at the 
Maine university. It is pointed out 
that nurserymen take about three 
years to get desirable trees from the 
apple seed. Stock of that age will be 
4 to 6 feet in hight, stocky and of 
upright shape. Medium size trees 
give best results. An infallible rule 
is to see that trees have the least pos- 
sible exposure of roots to the air. 
Even 10 minutes’ exposure to a dry 
hot wind may prove disastrous. 

Orders for nursery stock should be 
placed early, as they are _ usually 
shipped in order of receipt. Late or- 
ders are often rushed and too fre- 
quently undesirable varieties sold. As 
soon as trees arrive at the farm un- 
pack and heel them in by digging a 
narrow trench, placing them in and 


throwing dirt over all the roots. Set 
stakes in your orchard where trees 
are to stand. Holes may be dug 


several weeks in advance of planting 


trees. In light soils a hole 18 inches 
square and 16 inches deep is about 
right. ‘In heavier soils it is necessary 


to go deeper, the prime essential be- 
ing to have soil well loosened where 
the young root growth is to start. 
When it comes to planting trees the 
best way is to take a common barrel, 
place it on a low truck or stone boat 
so a horse can draw it readily. Put 
in 30 or 40 trees and sufficient water'to 
cover the roots. This will obviate the 
danger to exposure. If a few pounds 
of clay soil are added to the water in 
the barrel, the roots will become 
coated with a film of mud which will 
be an added precaution. Where two 
people can work together the opera- 
tion is simple. The horse is driven 
up to the first hole, and while one 
man puts the planting board in place 


the other removes a tree from the 
barrel, prunes up the roots and sets 
it in place in the hole. Loose, moist 


soil is then lightly sprinkled over the 
roots to a depth of 3 or 4 inches and 
firmly tramped down. Care must be 


used that all roots come in contact 
with the soil on all sides. If an air 
space is left the tree will not grow. 
More trees are lost from this cause 
than all others combined. When the 
roots have been covered and securely 
tramped down, the hole should be 
filled level and again packed down. 


Comoplete the operation by putting on 
2 inches of loose soil to serve as a 
mulch to keep the tree from drying 
out. : 

Custom varies in root pruning, some 
saying prune to mere stubs, while 
others say do not prune at all. Be- 
tween these extremes is the proper 
method. Heading back of the tree 
can be done before setting or after- 
ward. New growth always starts 
from the top, so cutting back forces 
lower buds that ordinarly would not 
grow. Most growers think that bee 
tween 2 or 3 feet from the ground is 
about the right hight to start the side 
branches. 





E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


1857 FoROVin rittY Five YEARS 1914 


Do You Raise 300 Bushels of Potatoes per Acre? 


SN\JHREE hundred bushels per acre is 
foX| not an unusual yield by any means, 
\ but did you get it this year P 

bei QIf you were planning to raise 300 
Bo) 

































bushels of potatoes to the acre how 
far apart would you space your rows P 
How far apart would you drop the seed pieces in 
the row? 


@How much fertilizer would you use to grow 300 
bushels of potatoes per pon How would you 
apply it P 

@Are you sure that your seed potatoes are true to 
name and true to type P 


@QWhat are you doing to prevent ‘‘scab,”’ 
and late blight P 


@Did you have a short crop of potatoes because of 
dry weather P Have you decided how you will 
overcome this trouble in the future P 























































and early 





@All these practical points, and many more, are fully eovered in our 
new book 


“Potatoes: A Money Crop” 


which will be sent free to every potato grower who requests « copy, aad 
mentions this paper. 


QThis book is written by a man who himself has had years of experience as 
@ potato grower, and who has made a careful study ef the best methods of 
other growers. 


If you read this book you will keep it for future reference. 
while’’ publication. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


It ie a ‘‘worth 




















Know Before You Plant That Your Trees 
and Shrubs Will Bloom as You Expect 


Shrewd people buy merchandise from established houses—houses that will be in 
business when they need service. Why should not a planter buy his Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Roses, Bulbs and Seeds with the same precaution? How disappointing it is, 
when your trees or shrubs have lea~ed out, to find something 

ou did not order—something yuu do not want, 

ave you ever had this experience? Don't take 
any risk when ordering. Buy direct of the pro- 
ducer and at first cost. We have a reputation at 
stake. Have been in business 60 years and 
expect to continue indefinitely. You always 
know where to find us. 46 greenhouses. 


1,200 192-page Write for it toda , 
Writ y. It's 
acres. Catalog FREE interesting and valuable. (78) 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 340, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Kellys 




























Guaranteed Sturdy and True to Name 


Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and Quince Trees, Small Fruits, 
etc., in all the best varieties sold direct to you at growers’ prices. 
You can have perfect confidence that you are getting varieties that are true to 
name. Stock that is healthy, sturdy and of perfect grade when you buy from 

us. 25 years of successful nursery culture is back of every Kelly Tree. Each 
member of the firm gives one department his undivided attention, so we know 
the history of every tree we sell. Our 1914 Wholesale Catalog tells all about 
our stock and quotes our low prices. You can order from the cat; just as 
if you came in person to our office in Dansville (the n center). Kelly 
service is personal service. Write for Your Catalog Today cad Gelae Early. 


KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 146 Main St., Dansville, N.Y. 


YOU'LL NEVER REGRET. PLANTING KELLY TREES 
in Spring. Buy from the man who has the 


PEACH TREES 2 eon 


SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES, Stree ie, N. ¥~ 


t, Dansvill 4 
BEST IN FEDS ft 
Prices 











500,000 Peaches, 5 to 6 feet, 8c; 4 to 5 feet, 7 

feet, 5¢; 2 to Sfeet, 4c. 200,000 Apple pope, ro? Beas 
Plums, 100,000 Cherry. 
ornamentals. Small FE Secure varieties new, pay 
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Catalog— 
FREE 
Potato Planter 
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matic 4 dependable. Bold with or without Fer- O. K.—money refunded, 
Here's why you should select the Bureke Potato Bi Catalog FREE 
tae ped By dT Fa Over 700 illustrations of vege= 

eed oe and See Send yours 

and your bors’ addresses, 
ard hang AY. Rockford, Illincia ~* 
We also make the Bureka Muicher and 
[Ltr owes cover wore EATS Benth ve revere ‘Yoo ™ 

EUREKA MOWER CO... vex 200, orca, x. ¥. A! war seemsieN vertnnrns, Yon wiih este 


HE MAPES 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 








A Business Characterized by Stability 
and Progress—Under the Same Family 
Management for Three Generations 





etiam 
| se 





OT only have the Mapeses continued succes- 
sively in the business for three generations 
—grandfather, father and son—but the Lanes, 
who have been associated with the Mapeses 

from the start, show the same identical record—grand- 
father, father and son. 


@Could there be a better guarantee than this family 
management, with the element of family pride deeply 
involved, that everything has been done and will con- 
tinue to be done to make the Mapes Manures as 
good as the present knowledge of fertilizer science 
permits for the crops for which they are intended ? 


@The Mapes business had its inception in the scien- 
tific research and experiments of Prof. James J. 
Mapes; and scientific research and experiment, cou- 
pled with the most exact practical experience, have 
been the dominating factors in the Mapes business to 
the present day. 


SEND FOR OUR PAMPHLET 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND 


PERUVIAN GUANO COMPANY 
143 LIBERTY STREET § NEW YORK 

















Order Garden Seed Early 


It is a mistake to put off ordering 
garden seed until just a few days be- 
fore they are needed. Those who 
haven’t already done so should imme- 
diately order one or more seed cata- 
logs. These catalogs are not only in- 
teresting, but they are valuable, and a 
eareful study of them is well worth 
while. Practically all of the seed cat- 
alogs list varieties of various new 
kinds of vegetables. Very often these 
prove worthless; yet, some of them 
prove to be very valuable. 

For the main crop of the garden 
vegetables, these new varieties should 
not be depended on. But it is a mighty 
interesting thing for a person who can 
spare a few extra cents in ordering 
the seed to get a few of these new va- 
rieties and give them a trial. 

The seed should be ordered early, 
the latter part of January or the first 
of February not being one bit too 
early, even though a very few of the 
seed will be planted before the latter 
part of February. Those who wait 
until a few days before they are need- 
ed often do not get the seed in time, 
and in many cases do not get them at 
all as very often the supply is exhaust- 
ed. And, too, the earlier they are or- 
dered the better the seed secured, as a 
rule. Plant freely of the vegetables as 
they will far more than repay for the 
trouble of planting and cultivating. 


Succeeds with Clover and Redtop 


R. E. BARRETT 


I purchased one bushel of clover 
seed and 100 pounds of recleaned red- 
top, just half enough, some would 
say, but as I had made many failures 
before, I did not feel like spending 
money for more. When the time 
came to sow the ground was frozen 
as hard as a rock, and as I wanted 
to sow by the common method prac- 
ticed in this section, which is what 
we call the bugle or horn  sower, 
guided by stakes stuck in the ground, 
I was greatly puzzled at first. But 
remembering that necessity is the 
mother of invention, I set about to 
devise some means or plan by which 





I might get the seed sown at this 
time. I soon hit upon the following 
plan, which worked to perfection: 

I obtained stakes 6 inches long ang 
about the size of a large bean pole, 
and to the bottom of these I tackeg 
three pieces, sloping them on one 
side at the top, where I tacked them 
to the pole, and I was ready to go 
to work. These pieces which act as 
tegs and are tacked on to the long 
pole, should be 18 inches long ang 
as much as an inch square, so that 
the weight of them will cause the 
stake to stand up in any wind in 
which we wish to sow. seed. 

Sows Clover on Frozen Grouni 


If well made these stakes will last 
for years, if you choose to lay them 
up where they will not get broken. 
and believe me, they made sever: 
dollars in my neighborhood last year. 
I loaned my stakes to my neighbor 
just across the road, and some of 
the others caught the idea and used 
the same method, and all clover sown 
by them made a fine stand, whil- 
that sown in March after the ground 
had thawed was either in spots here 
and there, or a total failure. I like 
it much better sowing while the 
ground is frozen, as it is much easier 
walking on solid ground than walk- 
ing in the mud shoe top deep. 

As the amount of seed I had was 
small for so large a piece of land, I 
sowed it both ways in order to secure 
@ more even stand, and I secured as 
fine a stand as anyone could wish. 





Reseeding Meadows should be an 
attractive proposition so far as prices 
of seed are concerned. The new year 
opens at low level around 5 to 6 cents 
ver pound for prime seed at whole- 
sale; 1913 brought phenomenally low 
prices, the Chicago market slightly 
under 4 cents last spring, compared 
with 16 cents and better in the spring 
of 1912. Clover seed has ruled rela- 
tively steadier, although this Janu- 
ary market finds the price low, around 
15% cents per pound, compared with 
20% cents a year ago. In 1912 prime 
clover seed sold at a range of 18% 
to 23% cents. 
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for Life of Drill. 
Superior Drills are 
at home in any field on 
earth. 
“The name tells a true story.” 


Strongest Warranty ever placed_on 
the way you want it done. The 


A Purity Test of Your Seed 
Will Be Made for You Without Charge 


if you mail a smal! sample of any seed you wish tested to Orange Judd 
Seed and Soil Laboratory, Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Be 
sure to write on outside of envelope the word “from,” followed by your 
name and full address, and inclose a 2-cent stamp for return postage 
upon the report we will mail you. 


Promptly upon receipt of same, we will make a PURITY TEST of 
the seed sample received from you, and will mail you our full report of 
the result of our purity test. This report will show the percentage of 
pure and of impure or foreign séed, also of inert matter, name and 
quantity of each weed present in the sample, approximate number 
of seeds in each pound of such sample, and amount of weeds sown per 
acre when such seed is used. Just what to do with seed of the character 
submitted will also be described. The four-page report form contains 
other information of much practical value. 


Seed sample for purity test should be about one ounce of wheat, 
oats, rye, barley or other small grains, and say a teaspoonful or still 
less of seeds of smaller size—say from 100 to 300 seeds that fairly 
sample what you propose to plant. 

The Orange Judd Seed and Soil Laboratory is conducted solely for 
our subscribers. Analyses or tests are not made for hire. Send in 
your seed sample at once. x 

Would you avoid seeding your land to weeds-or other foreign 
plants? Would you save all the labor, expense and loss of impure 
seed or of weed seed? Would you be sure of having only good seed? 
If so, get now; without extra expense, American Agriculturist’s PURITY 
TEST of your seed. After receiving our report, you can then intelli- 
gently test the germinating powers of your seed. Thus you will insure 
pure, virile, healthy seed, which is indispensable to. any crop. 

One such purity test will be made for any subscriber (whose 
subscription to American Agriculturi:t is paid to July, 1914, or be- 
yond) without any charge whatever, provided the sample is mailed 
this month, before January 3z. Anyone whose subscription has. expired 
or expires before July, or any person not now a subscriber. shall receive 
such purity test free of charge by inclosing with sample Sr for a year’s 
subscription. 

The Orange Judd Seed and Soil Laboratory occuvies large space, is 
amply equipped with chemical, physical and microscopic apparatus and 
workers. It is located at Minneapolis, because that is a central point 
convenient to all United States. Its ditector is Prof. Clifford Willis. 
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Grow 

| Superior Drills sow all known 
-geeds—none too large; none too small. 
You run _no risk in buying a SUPERIOR Drill. 

drill, The. Superior will do your work 

a Sorior is made in every size and every style. Send forthe Superior Catalogue, Read 
it yee oo go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the Superior="“The Name Tells 

a True ry.” 


THe AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE Oo. eSsnroRareo | 








PRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Are the Best Money Can Buy 


alfa, Clover and Timothy Seed, D. B. Brand, 99.50% 
pure or better. 
Corn. Best Flint and Dent varieties, either for crop or 
the silo. Germination tests to date average over 95%. 
Seed Oats. Two splendid varieties, early, very productive, with 
grain weighing pounds pet bushel. 
Seed Barley. The kinds proven best by test for the Middle States. 
Seed Potatoes. 32 varieties, best early, intermediate and late 
nm any quantities from barrels to carloads. 


We are Headquarters for Farm Seeds. Over 100,000 Bushels in Stock. 


Dibble’s Catalo: and ten sample packages of 


fan High Grade rom 

Seeds for testing, mailed absolutely LE to any farmer w ‘ 

eke for coe, Please mention the number of acres you 
ate farming in writing. Addr 


Edward F. Dibble Seedgrower 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. Box A SENAY? 
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“Jimmy, Always Give 
100 Cents’ Worth for 
Every Dollar You Get” 


That’s what my father said to me when I 







City hatching outfit. 
tell you so. I'm giving 
you more, when you compare my 


8 Times 
v World’s 
Champion “% yo 


with any other incubator, aula ot pon 
My Belle City has won Eight World's Cham- 
Th ousands a made Ley 
ent prieet hatehes. for ew 
Book, “Hatening Facts.” mie tlle ea 
mency making successes. porta! ings 
ite you. My low price will surprise you. Allowed that far beyond 


fin Boban, Pres., Belle City Incubator Co., Box 47 , Racine, Wis. 


MAKE HENS LA 


more eggs; larger, more vigorous chicks} 
heavier fowls, by feeding cut bone. 
MANW’S LATEST MODEL 
BONE CUTTER 
cuts fast, easy, fine; never clogs. 
90 Days’ Free Trial. No money in advance. Book free. 
.W. MANN CO.,Box1O , MILFORD, MASS. 
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Greider’s Fine Cataiogue 


and calendar ef pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many peges of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 55, 





Bheens, Pe. 





8 most durable made. Basic 
open hearth wire. Double galvanized, 


— Direct From F: 
60 Styles —13 Cents Per Rod Up 
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41 INCHES HIGH 91 
Lawn Fencing direct 
dealer’s- 
large Catalog is free. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..224¢, 
ould have. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
100 other styles of 
from factory at CENTS 
KITSELMAN BROS, Box 203¥Muncie, Ind 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
faing fen¢e information you 
COILED SPRING PENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 


Farm, Poultry and 
save-the- 
rokt-priees, Our }A ROD 
FACTORY 
TO FARM 
les and heighte. Our Free Catalog 


























Pamieration figures show that the population 4.42 
< Canada increased during 1913, by thea the addition 


and Europe, Mostof these have saaeen on fone 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
acre William Perey, an English Nobleman 


athe € Dossl bilities and opportunities offered by 
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Improving Poor Laying Flock 

There are several ways by which 
one can improve the laying quali- 
ties of his flock. In the chicks raised 
one season the poultryman shoutd 
look for the opportunity ‘of increasing 
the laying capacity of the pullets for 
another winter. This can be accom- 
plished, first, by disposing of one’s 
mongrel stock altegether, not neces- 
sarily at the loss of a large amount of 
money. One might buy a good breed- 
ing pen of one of the utility breds, 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Leghorn 
or Rhode Island Red. Another meth- 
od is. to. buy eggs for. hatching from 
some breeder who makes it a point 
to get plenty of eggs from his hens, 
and at the same time breeds to the 
standard requirements of the variety. 
Several hundred eggs bought in April 
or May should give all the pullets 
needed for the rfext winter. 

Stillanother way to increase egg 
productiveness, if one cares nothing 
for pure-bred hens, is to buy as many 
standard bred-to-lay cockerels of 
some one popular utility strain and 
breed as needed to mate with the 
mongrel hens, and to sell all the mon- 
grel males. This plan will not give a 
uniform lot of chicks, but should 
greatly increase the laying qualities 


of the pullets, which will not equal” 


the pure breds in laying, size and 
color, nor even in the size and color 
of the eggs. The laying capacity of 
a flock of hens, remember, is bred 
in the blood or strain. Without this 
inherited power to lay, all housing, 
feeding and care taking will be of 
no avail in increasing the number of 
eges a hen wil! lay each year. 


Fundamentals in Turkey Raising 
E. SUTCIFLFE 

Success in turkey raising, as I find 

it, and I am not an authority, de- 

pends upon four main points: The 





man himself, good stock, wide range’ 


and close attention. To take up the 
first point, the turkey raiser must 
have time and patience to find the 
nests, gather the eggs, set the hens, 
bring up the young flocks at night, 
and a hundred other small points. 
As the turkey season is the farmer’s 
busiest season, the average farmer, 
unless» some member of his family 
ean be trusted to do this for him, 
had better not enter the turkey busi- 
ness. 

By good stock I refer to 
rather than to prize blood. If 
key be of ever so fine a strain, unless 
it be free from turkey diseases, which 
are very contagious, the owner may 
lose his entire hatch just from one 
bird. 

It is the nature of the turkey to 
roam, seeking insects and other food, 
and from the time hatching comes off 
throughout the summer months, the 
flock will wander widely. If a neigh- 
bor’s garden be near, the turkeys may 
eause considerable damage, also ill 
feeling; therefore._a wide range is 
best. 

When the turkeys are very young, 
and indeéd, for three or four months 
they are very frail, dying quickly from 
exposure to wet weather and through 
mistakes or careless feeding. It is 
best to shut the whole flock in the 
yards at night to guard against 
foxes, and also on stormy days to pre- 
vent their becoming et and chilly. 


Shipping Day-Old Chicks 
C. E, MATTESON, WAUKESHA CO, WIS 


The reali object of shipping day-old 
chicks is to eliminate the “eggs for 
hatching” business. All breeders know 
too well the many obstacles to be met 
in this work. A breeder may be ever 
so honest, use all methods at his dis- 
posal to send out eggs fresh and fer- 
tile, use the latest models of packages 
and, label them ever so cautiously, 
and at best many sad reports will re- 
sult. Hence the rapid evolution of 
the day-old chick’ business, as it is 
commonly called by poultry men. 

How far a little chick can be 
shipped will depend largely upon how 
direct the route. Distance should be 
limited to the amount of time it takes 
in transit. Where the route is direct 
and: no delay, I would say 1500 miles 
should be.the limit, but where con- 


health 
a tur- 





necting points are. to be.made, al- 


lowances should be made according- 
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. This should be studied by the ship- 
, as well as the purchaser. When 
hipping direct, it is easier to make 

1500 miles than it is even a few miles 

where several changes are to be 

made. All this should be studied be- 
fore an order is placed. Most people 
think that the older the chick the 
more capable it is of standing ship- 
ment. This is an erroneous idea, Na- 
ture’s food only should be the chick's 
nourishment during the trip. Nature 
has supplied the little fellows with 
food as they emerge from the shell 
for at least the first two. days of their 
lives, and even three days will do no 





harm. I would much prefer to have 
them go three days than to have 
them fed under two days. Many ship- 


pers pack day-old chicks in lots of 50. 
but in my own practice I have better 
results in not allowing over '25. I 
never allow more than 100 in a pack- 
age. - 

All packages are carefully labeled, 
stating the contents, with the address 
plainly written, and aéiée separate 
placard to attract the attention of the 
messengers in charge, telling how to 
handle, to keep out of cold drafts, 
and that no feed or water be given. 
Many kind-hearted messengers are 
prone to share their’ lunches; this 
should. be strictly placarded against. 





Eggs Not Uniform—The great ma- 
jority of farm flocks are composed of 
cross-bred or mongrel fowls. Such 
indifferent and neglectful methods of 
breeding as are indicated by the type 
and quality of birds commonly found 
on most farms naturally result in a 
lack of size and uniformity in market 
eges and dressed fowl, and an in- 
crease in constitutional weakness. 


Nightcaps—A good rule in feeding 
the night ration, is to feed all the 
birds will eat, or rather more, so as 
to have a little left for them to go to 
work on in the morning. A good feed- 
er will occasionally zo among the 
birds. at night when they are on the 
perches and feel their crops. If these 
are not full early in the evening he 
will conclude that either the layers 
are not getting enough or that they 
have lost their appetite. In either 
case, the defect should be immediately 
corrected. 


Never Permit Frens to get at wood 
ashes; this will hurt the'feet. The 
lye is- as hard. on poultry feet and 
skin as on human skin. 


Ducks Make Good cieitin April 


22 last year I hatched eight Pekin 
dueks, the first-of which began to lay 
September 14. Four were laying by 
November 1, They continued pretty 
regularly, and some days I got four 
eggs, often three until December 11, 
when they all stopped. During that 


time the four laid 223 eggs. The first 
to begin was the best layer, Who can 


beat this record?—[George M. Hipple, 


Delaware County, Pa. 
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WONDERED WHY 
Found the Answer Was “Coffee” 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder 
for years why they have.to suffer so, 
and eventually discover that the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee is the main cause 
of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee 
and drank it every day. I never had 
much flesh and often wondered why I 
Was always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health 
completely broke down and I was con- 
fined to my bed. My stomach was in 
such condition, that I. could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain 
life. 

“During this time I was drinking 
coffee, didn't think I could do with- 
out it, 

“After awhile I came to the conclu- 
sion that coffee was hurting me, and 
decided to give it up and-try Postum. 
When it. was made right—dark and 
rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. 
I could eat more and sleep better. My 
sick headaches were less frequent, and 
within five months I looked and felt 
like a new being, headache spelis en- 
tirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve 
and today I am well and strong, weigh 
148 Ibs. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Pos- 
tum,” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well 
boiled. 

Instant Postum— is a soluble powder, 

A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly, Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There's a Reason” for Postum, 
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Send for Free quien No. showing low price and 
Larest i IEPROVERENTS. 


Sawing Mach. Co.,161 W. Harrison St, Chicnge, I 





IKE OLD FRIENDS—you can always depend on 


PRINCE OLAF “enters” 


Send one dollar for box of 2% bes. size 
fecto cigars or one Fone Db smurel, 
smoking tobacco. PRINC SEO ease 
sweet, soothing and satictacteny amie 

Besides you receive as Ft an attra: 
tive non-ieakable founta 


KOLO CO., inc., Bept. 8, 1790 B'way, New York City 
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Don’t Take Your “Backward — 
. Cows’’ to Market! 


> - - Theres a lot of difference between a cow’s meat value and her milé 

- walae, When her milk value falls below her meat value, something is 

ww is a sick cow—and in most cases sensible treatment will restore 
hher to the performance of her natural functions. 


hel @ is strictly a medicine for sick cows, It works on the 
digestive and — organs and is an absolute cure and preventive of such 
' es. as Abortion, Retaified Afterbirth, Barrenness, Bunches, Milk 
Scouring, Red Water and Lost Appetite. 

- . .Kow-Kure has genuine medicinal properties which tone up the 

- cow's system, making it possible for her to thrive on Nature’s food. The 
occasional use of Kew-Kure according t directions will improve the 


health and productiveness of the whole herd. 


ge 








Away With Churns! 


the avadiones. More and Better Butter 
Old-F Wasteful Churning! 


achine is NOTACHURN-—i!’sa BUTTER MAKER! 
a 


ait time of the Ly Tae oy Gots og ew butter and 
from th gime cream m by any othes known process. 
for farmers Seiten ever latrodticed. 


your butter bring more per pound! 
Revolutionizes Butter Making? 


: Butter 
Separator 


luces butter by an entirely different process— 
with ies or_ blades, 4 treo of air blows 
the ALL the butter-fat! 


work | 


totake our word. We want you to SEE 
with your bya how the “F ** makes butter, 
~ Simply sen J oy’ deposi you are really interested 
and we wil! ship this sae machine for s free trial in 
own home. If it t do exactly what we claim, 
comes your dollar! 
Write for Free “Fayway” Book 
wary and Prospectus of Course in Butter Making. Or better 
4 = . send the $1.00 deposit TODAY and get the machine 
iteolf. It isthe test invention since the cream 
you get more tor was bi 


* ¢ out. ree Frospectgs telisell abe 
oi yway jubs and the Fayway Course. () 
> ‘3B BLANTON & MeHAY CO., 419Carr Street, Cincinnati, 





Fully ten thousand horses 
Seal are Fi me your with 
‘worl i 1 ; eming s } 

as pays and $s pleasant besides Fistula and Poll Evil C 
mpert at ofice, because we 

you, free of all cost, personal 

hing and instruction. 


and do. your 

end you make money—big 
Oney, too; in addition, you develop a 
isimess for yourself that is yours as 
as you want it 


— day 441 
— ~ ; 


no afvai required; no 
‘promises; no misrepresentation; the 
is batked by 4 company with 
“years of square dealing. 
oki now—today,. because 
s Might get in ahead of you 








want @ man in your 


Semen = 





‘convenience; not mine. 


Winter Hog Feeding Profitable 
W. GUY NOLAND, INDIANA 


I have found by raising winter pigs 
that many kinds of food other than 
corn and water are needed to promote 
growth properly. Pigs can get through 
summer where they have good pas- 
ture, fairly well on corn and water, 
but during winter a variety of food is 
required. 

I breed my sows to farrow during 
the latter part of August or first of 
September, .so the pigs will make a 
good growth before cold weather. ‘I 
have three small fields near the barn 
and hog lots, and manage every year 
te have one of these fields planted to 
corn. About September 1 I sow rye; us- 
ing about two bushels to the acre. This 
rye furnishes green feed for -early 
spring pasture. It is pastured until it 
begins to head and then the shotes 
@re removed to another field where 
clover is growing. This rye furnishes 
pasture for the pigs during the early 
spring months when their systems re- 
quire an abundance of green foods. 

When the rye is ripe I proceed to 
eut and thresh it as though it had 
never been pastured. The grain is put 
tnto the bin until winter when I mix 
one part rye, one part corn, one 
part oats and grind. This is fed 
tc our winter hogs as slop and I get 
excellent results. e 


Some Other Good Feeds 


I also feed shorts and tankage reg- 
ularly, keep a good supply of wood 
ashes or coa) cinders on hand at all 
times. Coal cinders can be purchased 
for $2 per ton, and it is money wisely 
spent. If these cinders cannot be had 
Slack coal can be secured at the same 
rate and is just as good. Cob charcoal 
can be made in your feeding lots by 
selecting. a dry time, piling all the 
corncobs In a heap, burning till they 
are thoroughly chared, then extin- 
guishing the fire and sprinkling a gal- 
lon or so of salt over the heap. This is 
one of the great factors in promoting 
health among hogs. 

Another essential is to keep the hogs 
free from lice. I use erude carbolic 
acid one part, water 10 parts. I place 
this in an ordinary sprinkler or spray- 
er, get the hogs in a close pen and 
thoroughly spray until they begin to 
Scratch and rub themselves against 
one another or against the wall 
of the .inclosure. This is what 
you must compel them to do, for by 
this method the lice and nits will be 
destroyed. This operation must be 
repeated every two weeks until lice 
are extinct. 

Still another important thing is to 
furnish good, warm sleeping quarters. 
I use portable hog houses, large 
enough to accommodate a sow and 
pigs or to house several fat hogs or 
shotes. I have 10 of these, and from 
time to time as the weather changes 
I move them from ‘place to place, al- 
ways placing on high and dry ground. 

By the above method I have finished 
many droves of hogs for the market at 
eight months of age and made a hand- 
some profit. 


Bacon Hogs the Winners 


W. H. FISHER, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

In the selection of a breed I was 
guided by the determination to pro- 
duce what the public demanded. A 
glance at market reports showed that 
breakfast bacon was quoted at nearly 
double the price of lard. sThat settled 
it, the public should have more pure- 
bred bacon hogs, and from purely per- 
sonal preference they should be of the 
Improved Large Yorkshire type, Dur- 
ing 10 years nothing has arisen’ to 
cause me to change my mind or regret 
my choice, Having tried to justify my 
Selection of the Yorkshires, let me tel! 
you how I raise them. In the first 
place, I employ no man who does not 
like Yorkshires. Universal kindness 
iv the rule; ne pig ever receives a kick 
er blow. As a result all are gentle 
and the older ones know-their names 
and come at call. Each brooder raises 
two litters a year, some doing a little 
better and their litters come at their 
Last year the 
average litter farrowed was a fraction 
ovér 10, and included-four litters from 
yearling sows, ; 

Every animai on the farm is on 
clover, alfalfa or blue. grass pasture 








1 er is unfit, and 


Sb agit 6 


every day in the year when the weath-. Hho 
is fitted with@ | from 


rack from which ‘is f6d throughou: th, 
winter clover, alfalfa and sheat oaty, 
thus keeping the stock healthy ang 
materially reducing thé-cost for con. 
centrated feeds. These consist of mig: 
dlings, bran, hog meal, a by-product 
of the glucose factories, rich in pro. 
tein, and in winter a little digester 
tankage. and oil meal These arg 
varied occasionally, fed in thick slop 
end in cold weather ‘heated in larga 
casks by live steam. 

Brooders suckling large litters arg 
also fed enough corn to keep them iy 
good flesh, otherwise but little corn ig 
used. The grasses are cheaper and 
rroducé more’growth and make better 
bacon. A>.small dairy supplies the 
families with miik and cream and but- 
ter and the skim milk is added to the 
slop for the brooders with young pigs, 

Sleeping quarters are cleaned twice 
each week and the litter handled so as 
to absorb all liquids possible. The 
yards are cleaned at least twice cach 
month, and the manure hauled to the 
clover meadow which is to become the 
next cornfield. In this manner the 
fertility of the farm is ificreasing and 
a three-year rotation, including oats, 
rye Or wheat, always provides ample 
clover for the pigs. Under these con. 
ditions. supplemented with ample 
ehadée, water and a weekly plunge in 
a concrete tank, filled with. disinfect- 
ing solution; the Yorkshireés thrive and 
develop in a manner to please all who 
see them. 4 





Fistula Again 
EDWIN ©. QUINBY, MORRIS COUNTY, N J 

Let me give readers my experience 
with fistula in_a horse. A few years 
ago I had ore of a valuable pair of 
draft horses that developed a very 
bad case, caused, I think, by hauling 
heavy loads over a very rough road. 
First, his shoulders swelled and after 
a time it broke at the top on the right 
side. Of course [ laid him up and 
sent for a veterinarian, one of the 
smart kind. He applied his reme- 
dies, and finally threw the horse and 
used his knife, with the result that 
it wasn’t safe for anyone to go into 
that horse’s stall to feed him, 

All of no avail. I finally told him 
he need not come any more, I had 
some blue vitriol in the house, and 
while not expecting any good to come 
from it, I could not help trying to do 
something. I dissolved the vitriol 
and with great difficulty managed to 
pour it in the hole at the top of the 
shoulder. I kept this up for perhaps 
two weeks, when one morsing my son 
Came to the house all smiles, with a 
sack I call it, about % of an inch in 
diameter and about 12 hes long, 
the bottom closed. I said; “My boy, 
you have it’; and so it proved 1 
afterwards sold that horse with his 
mate to the managers of a public in- 
stitution, and his fistula never both- 
ered’ him again. 


Climax of Adulteration 


In a recent address at Washington, 
Dr H.W, Wiley, formerly chief of the 
bureau of chemistry in the United 
States department of agriculture illus- 
trated with an anecdote what the pub- 
lie may expoct at the climax of food 
adulteration : 

“There was a man,” he said, “who 
manufactured so-calied silver spoons. 

A dealer bought largely from hi |, 
but was always clamoring for a lower 
price. 

“I can’t lower the price, the manu- 
facturer would say, “unless I put in 
more tead.” e : 

“All right—more lead, by ail means.’ 
Thus the dealer would reply. 

“The other week the dealer wired 
that he would take an enormous con- 
signment of spoons if the price were 
cut a further 10%, 

“Can’t cut the price another penny, 
the manufacturer wired back. 

“Put in more lead,” wired the de :ler. 

“Impossible,” was the manufactur- 
er’s reply. “Last lot I shipped you 
were all lead.” 


Make Rhodesia Beef Kegion—1«!e- 
graphic reports tell of plans for turn- 
ing miilltons Sf acres of grazing |and 
of Rhodesia in south Africa into vast 
cattle ranches. Ranehing is. to be «on- 
ducted in the most modern manner 

American dines, It is said Rich- 
ard Walsh of Texas has been appoint- 
e@ manager for the Chartered Com- 

. The London papers report that 
he American packing firms and !arse 
western ranching interests are 15° 
active in the move to make Rhodesia 
the new beef producing country. By 
of Cairo and the Mediterrancan 
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The 
Perfection Jr. Churn 
and Butter Worker.- 
You can make ft ghest quality butter as 
and eco: »mically as the large 
do. Y.acan get more butter, 
gell it at fancy prices —y put the extra 

















Ry! cleaned—absoluteiy sanitary—econom- 
te use. Made of best materials in four 
sizes: 80 gallon, $60; 40 gallon, $67.50; 50 gailon, 
$75; 150 $0, 
contai In orma' 
eee ond ~~ $—, A 
wv y CHERRY CO. 
837 Tenth Ave., Cedar Rapids, iowa 
Peoria, Tit. St. 














Why We Make a Contract to Cure 

Mr. W. 0, FRALEY, 502 Fisher St., Salisbury, 
H. 0., Mar. 27, °13, writes: I used 2 bottles and 
eared two horses and one pony of bone spavin 
fwo years ago and they are sound as a dollar. 

FOUR YEARS AFTER-—STILL SOUND 

Mr, H. G. PUTNAM, dealer in Coal, Danvers, 
Mass. Oct., 6,°13, writes: Four years ago I 
sent for Save-the-Horse for thoroughpin and 
made a cure. The horse has done a good day’s 
work almost every day since on coal wagon. 

WE ORIGINATED the plan of 
Under Signed Contract’ to Return 
Remedy fails, You risk nothing by writing; 

cost you nothing for advice and there will 
be no string to it. 

OUR LATEST Save-The-Horse BOOK is our 18 
Years’ Discoveries—Treating E Kind Ring- 
bone—Thoropin—SPA VIN —and — Shoulder, 
Kaee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease—Telis 
How to Test for Spavin; how to locate and treat 
&8 forms af S—Ilustrated. 


OUR CHARGES Treatment ARE MOD- 
ERATE, But write and we will send our—BOOK 
Sample Contract and Advice—ALL FREE to 
GHorse ers and Managers—Only). 

‘ROY CHEMICAL CO. 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Druggists everywhere sell Save-The- 
Horse WITH CONTRACT, or we send 
ty Parcel Post or Express paid. 





JAIRY 
‘ARMERS 


HE Southeastern 

States need more 
milk, cream ahd butter 
producers, Each year $32,- 
500,006 worth of Northern 
dairy products are shipped in- 
to the South. fou cam make 
money in this many crop, all 
the year-grazing country. 
Ample rain, (irrigation unneces- 
sry) mild winters and pleasant summers make 

enjoyable and highly profitable. 


GOOD LAND $15 AN ACRE UP 


Produces heavy yields of alfalfa, clover, corn, wheat, 
fruit and truck. Profitable local 

markets greater than supply. 

Alfalfa booklet, the *"Southern 

Fiel@’*ma and. facts aboat 

dairying along the Southern Ky 
M. & O. R. K. and Ga. So. & 
















































New Jersey Milk Matters 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 


The adoption of a regulation that 
would result in New Jersey dairy own- 
ers supplying health officials with in- 
formation of what disposition had 
been made of diseased and condemned 
cows has recently been urged strongly 
by Commissioner McDonough of the 
Montclair board of health. Dr Mc- 
Donough holds that boards of health 
have not been aware of the disposition 
made of cows. He said that, véry 
often, after being removed from a 
herd, the animals are returned to sup- 
py milk used in the municipalities or 
elsewhere, 

Dr McDonough, who is a veterina- 
rian, insists that there is a tratflic in 
diseased cows in New Jersey that 
should be stopped, If the necessary 
legislation cannot be obtained to make 
the regulation, it should be stated in 
public reports whether any dealer re- 
fuses to state what disposition has 
been ‘made of affected cows. He de- 
clares: “There is often a middleman 
who gets these cows, when the ani- 
mals are known as good milk givers, 
and very often the animais are sent 
back to the original owners without 
any money changing hands. The 
dairymen have the use of the cows for 
another year, or until another tuber- 
culin test is made. For two years vet- 
érinarians have been seeking the pas- 
sage of a law compelling the perma- 
nent branding of such cows, in order 
that it will be positively known what 
becomes of them, but our efforts have 
been frustrated.” 

That which Health Officer M. J, Col- 
ten of Summitt has to say in his an- 
nual report about milk is worthy of 
mention. Where proper milk super- 
vision is maintained it is shown that 
the death rate among childen has been 
materially reduced. Dealers and dairy- 
men have evidently begun to appre- 
ciate the importance of sanitary meth- 
ods in the production and handling of 
milk. All the dairies are inspected, at 
least once a month, and credit is given 
on a card for existing conditions. The 
minimum allowed in order to be able 
to sell milk in the city is 60%. All 
cows are tuberculin tested once a year, 
and charts are filed with the health 
board showing the reaction of each 
indidvidual cow. Ali milk is sold in 
bottles, 

The average score for 1913 was 
$0.1%, compared with 66.5% in 1910. 
During the present year the score card 
now used by the state board of health 
wilt be substituted for the one used in 
the dairy division of the bureau of 
animal industry. Once a month sam- 
ples are collected from milkmen and 
examined for bacteria, fats, total sol- 
ids and sediment. In comparing the 
bacterial counts with former years a 
reduction has been shown. Mr Colton 
believes it -zould be a good plan to 
collect milk samples twice a month in- 
stead of once, and using the average 
as a basis for computation. In the 
revised health: ordinances it is pro- 
posed fixing a maximum bacterial 
count of 100,000, 

Next to the various progressive steps 
described, there comes the pasteuriza- 
tion of milk. A great many have had 
an idea that’ pasteurization would 
solve all the difficulties regarding milk 
supply, but a close study of the 
matter warrants the conclusion that it 
is often used as a cure-all for milk 
and cream not fit for human consump- 
tion. It has been proved that the pas- 
teurization given in the usual commer- 
cial way. kills only the lactic. acid 
germs which nature placed in the milk 
as a protection, while the pathological 
germs, the real menace to health, are 
left in an alkaline instead of an acid 
medium all ready to multiply when 
other conditions are unfavorable. 

Pasteurization is required by about 
all the health boards of the great Jer- 
sey coast resorts. A general confer- 
ence of health officers from these re- 
sorts will be held at Asbury Park on 
Friday, January 30, to discuss uniform 
milk ordinances for the entire coast. 
Pasteurization, methods of transpor- 
tation from the dairies, inspection of 
milk sources, etc, will be considered. 
Recent milk tests show that the dai- 
ries which furnish Madison’s milk 
supply are in the first division as clas- 
sified by the state board of health, and 
have been so classified by the state 
dairy commissioner, 

Another matter of concern to a 
large portion Of our dairy farmers is 
the production of certified milk. Mont- 
clair, which furnishes a market for 
this class of milk, has just completed 
an investigation of dairies supplying 
it. The investigation was thorough, 
and found that there had been techni- 
cal violations of the rule of the Mont- 
clair board of health imposing a year- 
ly tuberculin test of dairy cows. There- 
upon, the medical ilk commission, 
by whose authority alone milk may be 
certified, has-décided that a new sys- 
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No Excuse for any Cow 
Owner Being Without a 


ear 


HERE is no reason why any cow owner who sells cream or makes 
butter should be without a separator and there can be no excuse 
for his not having the BEST separator. 


AY creameryman or experienced dairyman will tell yon that a 

*good cream separator will give you a great deal more and a great 
deal better cream or butter than you can pro- 
duce with any gravity setting system. 


T HE DE LAVAL is acknowledged by 

creamerymen and the best posted dairy- 
men the world over to be the “WORLD'S 
STANDARD” and the one and only separator 
that always accomplishes the best results pos- 
sible and always gives satisfaction. 


OU cannot make the excuse that you can’t 

afford to buy a De Laval, because it not 
only will save its cost over any gravity setting 
in six months and any other separator in a 
year but is sold either for cash or on such 
liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 





HY not start 1914 right in dairying? SEE and TRY a 

DE LAVAL NOW when you have plenty of time to investigate 
thoroughly. The nearest DE LAVAL agent will be glad to set up a 
machine for you and give you a free trial. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Shrewd Dairymen Make Money 


By Feeding Their Cows 


UNICORN DAIRY RATION 
A Quality Feed at the Right Price 


26%, PROTEIN % FAT % FIBRE 50%, CARBOHYDRATES 


It’s basis is the celebrated Ajax Flakes.. It isa combination of the best feeds that 
money can buy. Very high in digestible protein. Write us for free copy of our book 
on Modern Methods for Milk Production. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY 


EASTERN SELLING OFFICE, WESTERN SELLING OFFICE, 
7 C Merchants Row, Boston, Mass, Box C, Hammond, Ind. 


95 AND UPWARD |: 


SENT ON TRIAL 


~ AMERICAN 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR! 


giving splendid sat- 
Thousands In Use isfaction justifies 
your investigating our wonderful offer to 
furnish a brand new, well made, easy run- 
ning, easily cleaned, perfect skimming separator for only $15.95. Skims one 

of milk a minute, warm or cold. Makes thick or thin cream. Different from 
this picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The bowl 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies al! our latest improvements. 


Mg 

Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 
Our wonderfully low prices and high quality on all sizes and generous terms of 
trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d separator of any 
make yoti wish fo exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, sent Sree 
of charge on request, is the most complete, elaborate and expensive book on Cream Separators issued by 
any concern in the world. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for our catalog 
and see for yourself what a big money saving proposition we will make you. Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1052 Bainbridge, N. 


ABORTION IN CATTLE 


PREVENTED AND CURED PERMANENT iY 
YOUR COWS MADE PROMPT. RECULAR BREEDERS bY 


STERILOID 




























































STOP LOSING CALVES. TREATMENT: It is 
used at the first sign of abortion the cow will gc her full time and 2 
healthy calf. If your cows or heifers do not come in season, Tg 3 get with 

calf, use Steriloid. Cows get with calf after only one treatment. Write today for FREE BOOM. It explains’ 
the causes and symptoms Abortion and tells how to cure Abortion, and make your cows regular, breeders 

with Steriloid. A):o contains letters from breeders who have used Steriloid ee 

E We will refund money im every case when STERILOID FAILS 
te make good. PRICE $1.00, Mailed Postpaid, in plain wrapper. 






MARTIN REMEDY COMPANY Dept. 8, 398-408 Columbus Ave., NEW YORK CITY, Reterence—Colonial Bank 











Makes Money for You—30 Days’ Trial Proves It 











This guaranteed . cooker will pay for itself in a donde 
few months. It will save you labor —time — feed — Catal 
fourown Farmers’ Favorite fon rt | and Trial 
fe ‘cut tor’ | Feed Cocker snd Agricultural Boller. days. ifnet | Offer 

_) more: Satiefed—your money back quick. We pay ways. Penn 
MFG. CO., Box B, Cortland, N. ¥. 
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' ‘The first state to officially adopt the 
i mwater ttilization policy advocated by 
ee American Agriculturist 
» Control and the other Orange 
Judd weeklies, is New 
York. By a great ma- 
those people at the November 
on adopted amendment No 4 to 
state constitution. This au- 
the construction and mainte- 
. in the state forest areas of res- 
for municipal water supply for 
of the state and to regulate 
E pow. of streams. Such reservoirs 
always be operated by the state 
data reasonable charge to those 
it This enacts into the fun- 
intal law the policy of wise con- 
on and use of water resources of 
‘advocated so long and earn- 
this magazine and its brother 
It will be remembered 
Montana power company got 
carry its lines over the 
€ domain,. for. the purpose of 
the Northern Pacific rail- 
oad, only’ upon conditions which 
m adequately to insure the rights 
\all the people all the time to share 
i the use of electricity so conveyed. 
: paca states can afford to be 
liberal in encouraging the con- 
‘into electricity of our flowing 
but both state and nation 
co-operate to do this in a way 
while attractive to capital, 
yet conserve public welfare. The 
’ but of conservation is wise 


due regard for all the 
"union has adopted the Orange 


trifyt 


Now that the leading state 





€ ) for mutton purposes. 7 
Brines mind the published con 


the erstwhile tariff board 


fore oe nt Taft’s administration 


a few years ago, that the mérino wool | 


industry during a long series of years 
had not been scientifically conducted, 
and that reforms should bé brought 
into™play to serve best interests of 
the wool industry. Some still inter- 
pret this as a hint to farmers to con- 
sider wool’ a by-product and to favor 
the mutton breeds in order to find 
fair p-rofits all around. Meanwhile, 
general indignation oyer the fact of 
free wool was of course very much in 
evidence at the Salt Lake -City 
meeting, 


Co-operation Gaining Ground 

In spite of failures due to all sorts 
of causes, co-operation is gaining sup- 
porters. The movement is making 
healthy growth. The two most recent 
instances are western New York and 
the Chesapeake’ peninsula. Most strik- 
ing points about these are the prom- 
inence and stability of the prime 
movers, and the fact that these men 
have-seen the absolute necessity of 
co-operation in order to market per- 
ishable products at a profit. In the 
Chesapeake peninsula the -organiza- 
tion has formulated its plans on the 
basis of the California and the Hood 
River fruit exchanges. The main ob- 
jects are to standardize grades and to 
market fruit through the association. 
In western New York the co-operative 
selling agency described in these col- 
umns August 23 is now doing. busi- 
ness. 

It is a hard matter. for men who 
have lost money through so-called 
co-operative associations or through 
properly named ones badly managed 
to patronize new exchanges. But is 
it not the ordinary state of affairs in 
a very large number of cases—just 
as bad, if not worse? Don’t shipping 
on consignment and even selling for 
cash to local buyers often leave much 
to be desired in the way of money 
returns? Over against these two ex- 
tremes does not every grower know 
of successful farmers’ exchanges that 
have meant thousands, if not tens of 
thousands, of dollars to their respect- 
ive communities? 

In thé face of this proof that co- 
operation, properly so called,. does 
work, is there any reason why grow- 
ers should hesitate to support an ex- 
change founded by men whese busi- 
ness acumen, and integrity, and com- 
mercial interests, 
beyond dispute? Surely not. Yet it is 
likely that in both sections mentioned 
growers will hesitate to patronize the 
new exchanges. Never mind. It is 
better that the exchanges should keep 
small, do small business, make rea- 
sonable profits until they have estab- 
lished their footing; for this method 
will in the long run be the stirest and 
safest and mean most ta the commu- 
nities in which cperations are taking 
place. 








for farm 


The administration Dill 


be formally 
into congress this week. 
In Congress At best it is but a ten- 
This Week tative draft, which will 

be referred to the com- 
mittee on banking of the house. 
Probably hearings will be held among 
the farmers at different points 
throughout the country, with a view 
to reporting back the bill for -enact- 
ment in a form perfected after due 
consideration of the public’s comment, 
criticism and suggestion. The senate 
at Washington this week is consider- 
ing the Smith-Lever bill granting aid 
to the different states for demonstra- 
tion work in better farming: That 
measure has been so perfected as to 
cover most of the suggestions hereto- 
fore made by American Agriculturist, 
though it conld be improved in cer- 
tain minor details. It should require 
that each state, county or township 
be the recipient cf such aid only when 
it contributes.a like amount of funds 
itself. Also insist that this work be 
kept in control of the farmers. 


finance may 





Just recently we heard a man of 
means say he had a son ready to ens 
ter the high school, but 

High School that he had practically 
Necessities decided to send him to 
some technical school, 

either along the mechanical or agri- 
cultural line, in. order that he might 
be prepared to do something when 
he finished school. Ali of this shows 
that our people are thinking, and: the 


soonor our schools are. made to. deal 
with the: everyday, common things 


and foresight are_ 


introduced. 


"eens dip tannic 
aber in October our Orange Juaa 
crop reporting bureau submitted its 
original and Seattentiars 
Correct figures to show that “the 
Forecasts.. total wheat crop of Can- 
ada for 1913 will exceed 
200,000,000 bushels;” but would not 
reach the 250 millions claimed by in- 
terests whose purpose was to “bear” 
the market. The Dominion govern- 
ment’s final report, issued last week, 
makes Canadian wheat crop 231,717,- 
000, which probably is something 
of an overestimate. The official 
retirn now of Canada’s oats crop is 
404,609,000 bushels, while our ex- 
clusive reports away back in October 
showed 400,000,000 bushels: American 
Agriculturist’s reports, while the crop 
was being harvested and threshed, are 
again proved to have been as nearly 
correct (if not more so) as the gov- 
ernment official fgures several months 
later. The latter are history, while 
the Orange Judd reports give the 
news of crops at the time when it 
has largest value. 





Let every farmer join our grand 
campaign for pure seed. Use pure 
seed and good seed 
Campaign, of high. germinating 
for Pure Seed power. We are mak- 
ing it possible for 
every subscriber te use only pure 
seed, by making purity tests thereof 
in the Orange Judd seed and soil lab- 
oratory. It is the only institution-of 
the kind conducted by any agricul- 
tural periodical. See Page 108, 





The experience of W: A. Peckham 
of Rhode Island in sprouting all his 
seed potatoes is suggest- 
Sprouting ive. He started the prac- 
Potatoes tice several years ago as 
a means of inducing earti- 
ness. Now his’ late potatoes are 
sprouted “because it materially in- 
creases yield.”” He grows from 25 to 
40 acres annually, so it cannot be 
said extensive growers could not do 
it. They are placed in shallow trays 
and put under the greenhouse 
benches; some as early as February. 
Mr Peckham declares it is not so 
much bother, and “that it pays big 
money.” He uses a tobacco setter in 
planting, which is also considered a 
great improvement over other meth- 
ods. Let more up to date farmers 
try this sprouting process next spring 
and report the results. An increased 
yield of 20 to 40% is worth consid- 
eration. - 





The demand .among farmers gen- 
erally for better live stock is increas- 
ing rapidly. The 
Money in breeders who ad- 
Good Live Stock vertise their cattle, 
cows, sheep, swine 
and poultry in our advertising col- 
umns report more increase and more 
frequent sales than usual. The at- 
tendance at the various public sales 
of pure-bred stock this fall and win- 
ter promises' to be larger than ever. 
All this is as it should be. In these 
days, when hay, roughage and grain 
are worth so°much money, no farm- 
er can afford to keep poor stock of 
any kind. ~The steer or cow that is 
fed at a loss or at no profit might just 
as well be displaced by a pure-bred 
animal that will yield a handsome net 
return. We warmly urge every farm- 
er who has not already done so to 
investigate this subject, read some one 
of the several excellent books and 
manuals about it, write to the pedi- 
grec association of the breed in. which 
he is especially interested, asking for 
further particulars,. and especially 
write to our advertisers for their cir- 
culars, prices and terms. A few min- 
utes devoted to writing such inquiries 
and a few cents for postage will bring 
you just the information that you re- 
quire. Then you can readily decide 
what breed stock or improvement is 
best adapted to your own circum- 
stances. Every breeder who adver- 
tises In “the old reliable” does so as 
an invitation to you to write him in- 
vestigating -what he has to offer. - The 
more one studies into this whole 
proposition, the more he’ becomes im- 
Pressed with the money there is in 
it to farmer who keeps good stock. 


Burn Posts After © Sharpening— 
Sawed or split posts ‘will last longer 
when charred with fire after sharpen- 
ing. If the burning is done. about 6 





inches above the level of the ground 


they are :iess Hable to be. 


Mahy™* inquiries havé been 
during the last few weeks TeEarding 
stable management in winter. Thi 
ig the season, you see, for stock troy. 
bles. The substance of these jp. 
quiries is condensed in the questions 
below. I feel the best SUEEestions 
are those dealing with Prevention 
rather than with cures. Health, yoy 


_Know, is naturally under norma)! Con- 


ditions. I feel it is more important 
to understand the laws of thrift ang 
vigor than to know about dopes and 
remedies. - 

My observation has been that ordi. 
narily our best stockmen are not usp. 
ally troubied with disease in their eg. 
tablishments except during times of 
g<ommunity infection and epidemics 
Even ther the fault is usually due to 
a thoughticss outsider, to dogs, birds, 
water, or some other condition not 
under the control of the victims. Apnj- 


mals may be considered to be ip ” 


health when they have smooth, closgy 
coats, are quite active in their move. 
vents, have good appetites, do their 
regular work without difficulty or dis. 
tress, and when the organs of the 
body act in a normal way. 


Fresh Air and Health 


“To what extent gught fresh air 4% 


be admitted to stables?” 

So long as drafts are avoided yoy 
are not lable to get too much fresh 
air. Fresh air is not a fad. 
neither a luxury for humans nor a4 
fancy for beasts, but a necessity. It 


is lung food for both and should be 


pure and e#@bundant. Every house 


should supply about 800 cubic feet of 7 


air for each occupant and every sta- 
ble 1500 cubic feet for each mature 
cow or horse, and this should be re- 
newed frequently. 

Ventilation is primarily for two 
purposes, to admit oxygen, and to 
dilute and remove impurities. Tho 
nearer one gets to getting outside 
conditions in a house or stable the 
better.” It js-not.a difficult matter to 
ventilate a barn building. An open- 
ing one foot square will admit over 


15,000 cubic feet when air is passing | 


at the slow rate of three miles an 
hour. 
How Tuberculosis Was Spread 


“Tuberculosis is a very trying dairy 
trouble. HHow has it become s)read 
so rapidly in recent years? We did not 
hear much about it years ago.” 

Until costly, improper and tichtly 
closed barns were built by thousht- 
less and ignorant men of wealth, 
tuberculosis was not a serious ailment 
for dairy cattle. These men, attracted 
to the pleasure of breeding dairy 
stock, sought elegance in stables, and 
what is now known as badly devised 
comfort in way of warmth in winter. 
In assembling famous cows from all 
parts of the world they unintention- 
ally admitted this dreaded disease to 
their herds. Their method of barn con- 
struction. actually excluded fresh air, 
with the result that the disease was 


bred and scattered and a most seri- § 


ous menace introduced, 

~ With the sale of breeding stock to 
several farms, small and large, hum- 
ble or é6legant, tuberculosis was 
spread, and in time became not only 
the most serious dairy disease, but 
the cause of an immense expense to 
eradicate it. No flock or herd is wise- 


ly managed if fresh air is not abun: 
dantly supplied, or if impure air aris-" 
ing from breath, odors or skin exv-" 
dations is not constantly removed. 7 


I belMeve it is better to have cold 
shelters in winter with a generous 


supply of fresh, pure air than warmth > 


without them. 

“Ts exercise really necessary in wit 
tering stock, or do people just think 
it is?” 

Lack of exercise -is productie of 
many disorders. When’ farm stock 
are on free range in pastures 0d 
feed lots, other factors of health be 
ing provided, they keep activ: and 
robust. 


horses. - Exercise may be arran 
for..at little expense. Winter is ‘lM 
season it is most ordinarily den*4 
But the scratching pen suffices 


“common winter Work for hore 
4 fields for - Rorsad and hog 
Stig | 


made 4 


Tt is 


Lazy. animals are unproducs 
tive animals>whether they be hens 7 


fot.4 
kens, the open barnyard f:" cate4 


enF 


as 


\Vereew ££ Oo =. 
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» the high-priced. land. 
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Special Notice to Our Readers 


OU ARE entitled to receive our reply upon any question you ask about health or iliness of man 


y or beast, or pertaining to any phase of agriculture or home 


markets and finance, buy- 


ing and sefling, and all legal questions.. We can tell you where you can obtain or buy anything 
columns. 


ed, if you don’t find it advertised in our 


a ne 
Y lf you are the victim of any injustice oz imposition, or are justly dissatisfied with your ex 
rience in any matter of business, write us full particulars, inclosing the original of all papers in 
case, and we will do our best to straighten out ‘the matter for you. 
isformation desired will be mailed you by private letter; otherwise it will appear either in this 


yome other department of this weekly magazine. 


If return postage is inctosed, 


No charge whatever is made to any subscriber for such service from the Orange Judd Service 


Bureau. 
service free of cost. 


$i to become a@ subscriber, or to pay for it for one year 


prior to September, 1914. 


Any person whose subscription is paid to September, 1914, or beyond, is entitled to this 
Others may enjoy these priceless privileges by inclésing with their first question 


beyond present date of expiry if the latter is 
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Swindled Out of $340 
A whole carload of potatoes was 
practically stolen from me recently. Be- 
cause the so-called commission. mer- 
chant haS me property, I cannot re- 


cover a Gent. _T know, because it cost 


me $310.40 to find out. That is why I 
am giad to see the American 
Agricuiturist is trying to induce the 
Massachusetts legislature to enact the 
New York law to control commission 
merchants by making them give a 
license and bond. 

On October 6 1913, I shipped a car 
ef potatoes to one Frederick H. Rob- 


inson of #6 Clinton street, Boston. Last 


May he wrote me that he would like to 
handle my crop, In September he wrote 
me to ship to him, saying he would use 
me right, and that he handled 1000 


earloads a year. If asked for his ratin 
and he replied that he had none an 
didnt want ft, but te send along the po- 
tatoes and he would sell them for a com- 
mission of $6 a car. October 6 I billed 
out a car With 684 bushels and a few 
days later he asked me to send a tracer 
for it Not hearing from him im three 
weeks, I wrote and got a reply that he 
had held the car until he had sold the 
for 60 cents, and would for- 


potatoes 


ward the momey the next week. After 
waiting two weeks more, I had the bank 
draw on him at sight, but after another 
week the draft came back dishonored. 


November 20 I got a statement show- 
ing 671 Dushels, Be had paid freight 
commission was $6, leaving 
due me $340.40. 

Then I got the chief of police after 
him and he replied that he would send 
the oney soon, November 25 I went 
to Boston, get a policeman, and we 


feund Robinson in a little office. He 
said had-noe money, but that he had 
used my meney in his own business. 
The officer was going to arrest Robin- 
son when he elaimed that, in sending 
him the car, I made him my sole agent 
and therefore was his partner. Then 
I put the matter in charge of the post- 
office inspectors. The New York law 
would pretect us against a man like 
this Frederick H. Robinson of 46 Clin- 
ton street, Boston. —fFrank McGee, 
Home Land Parm, Madison, Me. 

We would like to know if any other 
farmer has been imposed upon by 
Frederick H. Robinson, who calls 
himself a produce broker. -In March, 


he filed a voluntary petition in 
liabilities of $4842 
and assets of $82. On the same day 
his chattel mortgage of $75 was re- 
corded in favor of Gilbert E. Kemp, 
covering a desk and typewriter. The 
existing law in Massachusetts is very 


1912, 
bankruptey with 


rigid regarding the offense he ap- 
pears to have committed—Chapter 
208, Section 74; penalty, fine not ex- 
ceeding $3000 cr imprisonment not 
exceeding five years, or both. Why 


dees not the district attorney of Bos- 
ton prosecute this Robinson under the 
criminal statute cited? 

Shippers in«the middle western and 
southern states are hereby warned 
against this party. 
among commission swindlers-to solicit 
shipments from producers at a&. great 


distance from the market in which 
they operate, Any subscriber who has 
been thus imposed upon is invited to 
write us all the facts, and we will try 
to collect the money due or see if the 
swindler cam be punished. This swin- 


die has even been worked from New 
York as far west as the Pacific coast, 
Montana and Teas. 


Make Baby Beef 
How 1s a renter to raise beef cat- 
tle and make & profit when pasture land 
rents from. $6 to $8 ah acre?—[J. W. 


If you figure on raising cattle on 
pasture, depending on the grass to 
make their growth and do most of 
the fattening, then you will find the 
beef business an expensive proposi- 
tion. In the districts where they have 
had most experience with beef cattle, 
8 for example, arour.d Geneseo, IN, 
the farmers are almost unanimous in 
their opinion that pasture does not 
yield enough return. to the acre for 
You will find 
the 
the very high prices, 





that almost-every year where 





men are plowing up their pastures to 
get more out of the land. On cheap, 
rough lands where the grazing is good 
there is still possibility of profit from 
raising beef cattle in this way, but 
on the high-priced lands such as you 
are talking about, silage, clover or 
alfalfa and such feeds which can be 
raised in very large quantities are the 
surest hope, along with the baby beef 
method of ferced feeding. 
Buying Town Lots 

I made a Pom on some alleged 
town lots of an investment company 
at Riverhead, L I, some years ago, I 
am. unable to get any satisfaction from 
them,—IC. A. C. 

The Riverhead investment company 
of Riverhead, N Y, was ihcerporated 
November 9; 1893.. No certificate of 
dissolution has been filed by said 
company, but we are unable to locate 
the outfit, nor does there appear to 
have been any material development 
in the neighborhood of the alleged 
“lots.” 








Between Two Lives 

Where should _I send for the new 
play, “Between Two Lives,” spoken of 
in your last issue? I think it will be 
just the thing for an entertainment to 
be given by our grange.—(L. ‘ 

You refer to the extremely inter- 
esting drama, “Between Two Lives— 
the passing of the old and the com- 
ing of the new in rural life,’”” by C. 
William Burkett, editor American Ag- 
riculturist. It will be ‘mailed post- 
paid on receipt of 50 cents by Or- 
anges Judd Book Department, head- 
quarters 315 Fourth avenue, New 
York city. 











It is an old trick’ 





Letthe.. 
Breakfast Call 


mean a dish of crisp, 
golden-brown 


Post 
Toasties 


served with a sprinkling of 
sugar and some richcream. 

This delightful food 
made of choice Indian 
Com—flaked and toasted 


—is ready to serve direct 
from the package. 


Just the thing for break- 
fast, lunch or supper, win- 
ter or summer. 

A try tells why 

Toasties are sold by 
grocers—everywhere. 
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Everything Your Family Needs 


‘—in the home—workshop, or on the farm, can be purchased 
from us at an immense coving, In clothing, pce dress 
goods, underwear, millinery, shoes, furs, coats, boys’ clothing 
and many other lines we show advanced styles at no greater cost than you 
would pay for inferior qualities on last season’s fabrics. Eve i 
we show has been carefully selected and cannot fail to appeal to 
buyers, both as to quality and price. We insist on giving every customer 
satisfaction. We, therefore, guararitee every purchase to come up to 
fullest expectations no matter where you live or what you buy 

THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES. 


We Pay Delivery Charges on Thousands of Items 


In every possible case we give our customers the benefit of prepaid delivery, 
insuring rapid service. rite for “YOUR BARGAIN BOOK ” C-000 today 

and have the advantage of buying direct from New York without paying 
middiemen a big profit on the things you need ® 


irae | 




















Farmers, Fight forYour Rights 


Don’t let Bankers’ Trust grab Farm Finance! 


Did you read the report in the American 
Agriculturist January to, of the exciting time 
on this subject at the Nebraska farmers’ con- 
gress? Do you realize the effort certain 
bankers are now making to “do all the co- 
operating which the farmer needs”? 

Do you realize that those interests evi- 
dently have succeeded in getting the Amer- 
ican commission on farm finance to report 
partly against the farmers’ welfare? Instead 
of recommending a national system of co- 
operative people’s banks, the commission 
suggests a “model state law” for you to get 
from your state. legislature. 

Why you farmers should have your co- 
operative banking under national law—why 
Congress should enact a federal statute for 
this purpose, the why of all the other ins and 
outs of finance, are made as clear as day- 
light in the great book Co-operative Finance 
by the president of Orange Judd Company. 


Do you tealize that the new currency law embodies most of the principles * 
laid down in this book? Now, if you can get Congress to enact farm finance 
as described in this book, the result will be to save you money and make you 
money for years to come. 

This Great Work—Profusely Illustrated 
consisting of 328 pages, 634x934 inches in size, nearly an inch thick, beauti- 
fully printed on fine, soft-finished book paper. Bound substantially in heavy 
paper covers. Front cover handsomely decorated in gold and black. It is a 
book you will be proud to own. 
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FINANCE 


AN AMERICAN METHOD 
= AMERICAN PEOPLE 
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Reduced facsimile of front cover, 
which is printed in gold and black 


° who remits $1.00 now for one 
opy Given Free to Anyone Joes misciton te ‘Smone 
can Agriculturist,new or renewal, Fascinating as a novel,scintillating with humor, 
intense cal, worth its weight in gold to e tizen. Rich in topics for 
study and discussion in farmers’ organizations tutions, ee schools, etc. 
You get one year’s subscription and Co- ative Finance both for the price of 
the subscription alone. However, when tnis book is taken no other present can 
be had except by paying for additional years’ subscription. Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
316 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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It > awe ey known fact that thin or liquid maser has the greatest fertil- 


is. much more valuable to land 


or rotten’ manure, 


| Tadiwet SS aay eddies with yl ddl oe 
n as i 


is spread 


aoe telvr ioeioe 2 spreaders on the market today but they are 
that aie ok Gite veloute thin wenute le wasted ince 


NO. 


Dutchman Spreader 


-ENGLAND TYPE 


so constructed that - saves this material and enables the farmer to spread 


where he wants 
Low Down, 


Easy to Lodd, Endless Apron Spreader built with a 


and an Automatic Tail Board which prevent the thin manure 


g out behind and wasting. 
right from your barn, spread it while it is fresh and 


ts full liquid strength. 


This si is unusually light draft, the rear wheels are under the load 
insuring wahoo traction. It has steel frame, steel wheels, steel beater aad the 
} apron runs on three sets of hardened steel rollers. 


4 It ares 


ox tey amy 
| Spreader No. 14. 


ery simple in construction—simple to operate—one lever d . 
canis bay can easily handle it. : ss 
us send our Free Folder and our 1914 Almanac. Write today. 
a Dutchman Dealer about the Flying Dutchman 


. NEW YORK MOLINE PLOW Co. #& 


Dept. 114 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. Na 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 114 


MOLINE, ILL. 





like all other produce will net you the most money if sold directly 


to the consumer. 


New York City, 


You come nearest the 
No other house will render you service equal to 


by shipping to 


| ME PFAELZER & CO., 119 W. 29th St. New York (Desk 7) 





” Ship Your Raw Furs to 
ae Traugott Schmidt & Sons 
We sell direct to largest European 
our three big 
houses in St. Paris 
nig, and Day prices ¢ will 
Send Us a 
Trial Shipment 
to our We pay meee be be. 
‘de $50 Write ca ons pe Gries 





A FARMER’S GARDEN 





Helps his = to => ame fable ~ busy times. Saves work 

much meat, gives better satis- 
to ti . & ode; garden will > almost impossi- 
os ee your busy life without proper tools. They cost little 
hard work. 


WHEEL HOES 
AND DRILLS 


will sow, cultivate, ridge, furrow, etc., better than you can 
with oltifashioned tools and ten times “quicker. A woman, 
or giti.can doit. Can plant closer and work these hand 
tools while the horses rest. 38 combinations 
from which to choose at §2.50 to $i2. 
combined tool will do ail of the work. 
to 














| NEn gine sere 


No matter what work you want to do, 
there's a Jacobson engine that’s just the 
thing. One of our newest operates on either 
line or Kerosene. ‘Jacobson Portable 
asoline Engines are approved and labeled 
by. the Underwriters. They me the heavi- 
loads with ease, Material and work- 
manship finest Bbtainedie. 

JACOBSON MACHINE 


MFG. CO. 
VV, 43, WM Dept. Warren, Pa. 
N'Send N 
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LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


¢@ or Horse hide, Calf, 
wee eeied of skin with hair or =e on. 
We tan and finish them 


i 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or~gloves when ordered. 
Your tur 6 will cost ~~ oes 
2° buy them, and be w Our 
Miustrated catalog gives a "lot of bal 
formation which every stock 
should have, but we nevaréend ont at this 
valuable book except upon request. 
ittolle how to take off and care for 
es; how and when we pey the 
—e s on a our tate d dyeing 
h is a tremendous advantags 
forth the a pe especiaily on horse 
a am _— about the fur 
ee © trophies we sell, taxi- 
¥. ete. yetorit y08 Want @ copy send us 


Tinie Ave., fren Rochester Mee 





Annual Agricultural Convention Best of Long Record—Three Thou. 


‘sand People in Attendance—Hog Cholera Eradication Planned 
For—Corn Boys Given a Boost~Editorial Correspondence 


With phonographs carrying mes- 
Sages from agricultural leaders, with 
motion pictures telling stories of 
plants and animals, and with real 
country life songs to give cheer and 
enthusiasm, the annual agricultural 
convention at Columbus went into 
history last week establishing a new 
Standard of success unequaled by any 
previous session in the long list of 
great endeavors. Two things were 


clearly established: that corn is king. 


in Ohio and that the rainbow comes 
down in the Buckeye state. 

It was a great meeting, great in 
every way—great in enthusiasm, in 
practical discussions, in’ attendance. 
It used. to be that a small room would 
take care of the crowd that attended 
this convention. But this year it was 
different. The first session filled the 
first floor of the chamber of com- 
merce. The second ran over into the 
balconies, then overcrowded all to the 
doors. The last day it was necessary 
to secure the large Memorial hall to 
provide seating room for that vast 
Buckeye crowd. It was estimated 
that over 3000 people were in attend- 
ance at these splendid meetings. 

The Fair boys started the ball roll- 
ing. They considered problems relat- 
ing to the selection of officers, elimi- 
nating features of debauchery and 
gambling, and time of holding the 
local county fairs. For one thing it 
is destined that immoral shows and 
crooks must leave Ohio fairs; and an- 
other thing, that the county fairs be 
conducted along more uniform. lines 
as to methods of accounting, and that 
they be held at dates not to conflict 
with the Ohio state fair. 


Talkitig Over Institute Problems 

The purpose and usefulness of 
farmers’ institutes was cleverly dis- 
cussed by C. R. Wagner, an old in- 
stitute man, who is familiar with all 
the institutes’ circuits of the state. 
Wagener believes that speakers should 
be locailzed and those familiar with 
particular sections devote their ener- 
gies to those regions. He - insisted 
that practical men, men who know by 
experience, be drafted for institute 
work. Kirkpatrick of Knox county 
said they wanted good men, and if 
necessary to get them would pay ad- 
ditional money. «He objected to state 
speakers of the dozen-hen, one-cow, 
two-pig and 20-apple-tree kind, who 
must be supported by their fathers- 
in-law. A Licking county institute 
friend declared that the way to get 
a good institute president was to se- 
lect a young man and develop him 
to the job. 

As to dividing the state into insti- 
tute regions, Dickinson of Noble 
county favored the idea so that men 
familiar with local problems might 
give safe advice. Gabriel of Union 
county opposed this, declaring that 
farmers wanted to learn about new 
things; otherwise they would not at- 
tend. Spencer of/ Trumbull favored 
dividing.into sections to save expense. 
Blackford of Preble favored new sub- 
jects; people wanted to get out of old 
ruts, he said. President Sandles 
pointed out that local officers should 
put snap into the sessions; not allow 
anybody to speak over 30 minutes, 
and to stir up interest in questions 
and discussions. 

Polluting Streams and Water 

Some of Ohio’s streams are in -& 
frightful condition, declared Dr Mc- 
Campbell, secretary of the state board 
of health. Many towns are emptying 
their sewage into these streams, thus 
menacing the health of man and ani- 
mals. He said the effort is being made 
to secure reforms in this direction. He 
wants health matters centralized and 
townships to combine so as to secure 
efficient ‘men to correct their troubles. 
He said that many induStrieS are de- 
stroying: fish in streams by emptying 
their trade wastes into the streams. 
What is needed is close co-operation 
by all state agencies in handling these 
water and game problems, 

In respect to game and hunters, 
State Game Warden Speaks declared 
in favor of treating game birds and 
animals as farm property. He said 
that no hunter should be allowed on 
a °farmer’s property or farm unless 
he had secured definite permission of 
the farmer himself. ._ This is a great 
step in advance, which, if enacted 
into_ law, would eliminate practically 
all the evils now arising out of the 
game laws. 

Hog Cholera and Live Stock 

President Sandles declared that. hog 
cholera Causes an annual loss of $50,- 
000,000 40 the county. He thinks the 
federal government should co-operate 
with the states and appropriate from 
a half to a million dollars to eradi- 


-eate this disease. Senators Pomerine 


of Ohio and Kenyon of Towa in ad- 


dresses also- favored this idea, and 


promised their atd in promoting this 


legislation: Dr Paul Fisher, the state. 
‘veterinarian, 


described the work of 


the agricultural commission in Fay. 
ette county, in complete control of the 
disease, He said that in just a fe» 
months of work they had reduc ed | the 
$10,000, from nearly $40,000 to less thay 

The ‘live stock men are giving ep. 
thusiastic support to these disease 
problems. They not only want a tive 
state help, but they are asking the 
legislature to provide liberal treat. 
ment-for agricultural matters at the 
1915 Panama exposition. They solic. 
ited the co-operation of Gov Cox. jt 
4s the feeling of farmers that appro. 
priations for state buildings, sociy 
committees and exposition commis. 
sions is a waste of money. Wha 
money is appropriated, they hold 
should be for definite purposes tha 
will bring definite results. Henee 
they say, the state should pay trans. 
portation expenses on live stock ang 
farm products, which dome woul 
mean more in the end than the whol 
of a state appropriation for a build. 
ing and smug social visitofs at the 
state’s expense. 

5000 Boys to State Fair 

That Gov Cox is a warm friend tg 
the farm boys is demonstrated in hig 
declaration of raising $50,000 for coy. 
ering the expenses of the corn boys ta 
Washington next fall. The enthusias. 
tic governor has guaranteed that sum 
to the corn work this year. Not to 
be outdone, and to reward the corg 
boys who fail in making the W ash. 
ington trip, the agricultural commis. 
sion has been instructed. to provide 
free trins for 5000 corn boys to the 
next state fair. This is something 
that will prove a great educational 
feature im future agricultural work. 

In promoting greater agricultural 
production, C. G. Williams declared 
that conserving the moisture in the 
soil would amount to a saving of 
$8,000,000, and the judicious adding of 
phosphorus increase crop yield; by 
$15,000,000. He deplored the energy 
with which “ne’er-do-wells” were in- 
jecting themselves into agricultural 
extension seryice, and added it would 
be unwise to let scientific experiment 
work suffer to increase extension 
work. 

“It’s cheaper to lgarn farming at 
college than it is In the school of life's 
experience.” That's the way PDeaa 
Price of the state agricultural college 
feels about the farm boy. Mr Price 
declared that men have grown rich 
who farmed like fools, not out of what 
they produced but out of increase ia 
value of the land they owned. He 
added that farmers no longer ridicule 
college graduates, The speaker said 
that agricultural students steadily 
grow in numbers year by year. [Five 
years ago there were but 600 at the 
state agricultural college; today there 
are over 1400. At the same rate of in- 
crease in another five years ther: will 
be 3300 annually studying agricuiture. 


Improving Social Life 


Following a statement of President 
Sandles that we've got to give farm 
boys a chance on the farm or they 
will leave the farm in search of it, 
Mrs Josephine Nesbit declared that 
social advantages were a crying need 
“We farm women are not satisfied 
with a holiday twice a year for the 
purpose of paying our taxes,” she sait 
“We want a better social system ia 
the country; we want the consolidated 
school.” When such a school is pro- 
vided, she declared; county districts 
will have a meeting place available 
for all necessary social activities. 

Mrs Nesbit goes further and declares 
that with such provision the city ad- 
vantages of social life will be attuined 
without their corrupting disadvar- 
tages. She thinks that communi 





welfare work and opportunities for 4 


social relaxation together with tke 
central school will remake count? 
life. She said it would be a gres 
achievement to double the products of 


the farm but that it would be #§ 


greater achievement to double the a‘ 
tractiveness of farm life. 
The Folly of Egg Boycotts 

“The city folks who ride around i2 
coupes and attend gorgeous banquets 
are not going to be able to solve the 
high-priced egg question,” said S. B. 
Strode, in an address to the convert 
tion. “Such people can adopt all the 
resolutions they can think of and 
there won’t be the slightest change 


in the present egg situation.’ More- 3 


over,” he said, “they can grow! and 
resolute and lecturize for 3})-cent 
@ges, but as long as hens won't lay 
the eggs won’t be forthcoming.” Th¢ 
egg situation must- be approached 
from a practical standpoint. To # 


winter eggs means unusual car 


costly housing, expensive feeds. Ut 
less a high price is paid for eggs UB 
der winter conditions it won’t pay 
raise them. 

Cold ‘storage -Mr..Strode . defended 
stoutly. He dopigred the - populat 


ier: 
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% age facilities Were an ehduring, ever- 

ng good. They made it possible 
fn time of plenty to preserve for the 
season of want. Eggs would be much 
higher than they are were it not for 
eoid storage facilities. 

Mr Strode declared that there 
ghould be a united movement against 
the multiplicity of the rooster family 
in summer. In the summer season 
the cock becomes a superfluity and 
an evil, in that the eggs which he 
fertilized decayed far more rapidly 
than eggs unfertilized. So the speaker 
declared _ warmly in favor of a gen- 
eral and generous slaughter of the 

roosters all over the country about 
June 1, He thinks a general “rooster 
day” for transferring all the roosters 
to the stew pots and cold stoage ware- 
houses would be an excellent thing 
gil around. 

No address of the congress was 
listened to with more interest than 
what Gov Cox said about schools, 
education, roads and taxation. The 
governor has proved an_ earnest 
champion of farmers’ interests ever 
gince he was brought to Columbus to 
preside over the interests of the state. 
Already many farmers are anticipat- 
ing the day when Gov Cox will be 








transferred from Qhio to Washington 
as the nation’s head. His energy, 
elear thinking, fairness and deter- 
mination that -all classes shall be dealt 


with justly and squarely has endeared 
him to every man, woman and child 
jn the old Buckeye state. This high 
appreciation of this able, lovable man 
was expressed in affectionate ap- 
plause, and the message that the gov- 


ernor gave will last as long as time 
itself. 

All in all, every pérson who. at- 
tended these sessions was edified and 
inspired to greater effort and higher 
accomplishments, The thanks of the 
state are due the agricultural com- 
mission for the first program it has 
been their lot to prepare. They can 
plan with certainty that if they -con- 
tinue in this manner their winter ag- 
ricultural convention will become 
world-wide famous. 

What Farmers Want 

Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted urging the legislature to 
make the appropriation for Ohio’s 
participation in the Panama-Pacific 
exposition in 1915 on the basis of 35% 
for live stock, 25% for agricultural 
displays and 40% for general expense. 


This is along the line advocated by 
the various iive stock organizations. 
It is hoped that the legislature will 
provide funds for freight so _ that 
about 200 cars of live stock and agri- 
cultural products can be shown at 
San Francisco. 

The resolutions urged liberal appro- 


priations for the fight against hog 
cholera, the federal government te 
e2o-operate with the state officials in 
the work. A copy of this resolution 
will be sent to each member of con- 
gress. After the speeches of Senators 
Pomerene and Kenyon favoring an 
appropriation of from $500,000 to 


$1,000,000 for the fight of hog cholera, 
the convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling upon the legisla- 
ture to memorialize congress for this 
purpose and urging Gov Cox to take 
up with the ether governors of the 
eountry co-operation in securing tlis 
appropriation. 

Resolution alf@ adopted call for an 
investigation of commission merchants 
and providing for their bonding if 
necessary, urging that a bureau of 
markets be established by the Ohio 
agricultural commission, favoring uni- 
form and systematic dairy inspection, 
approving junior corn and domestic 
science contests, urging unification of 
the rules of county agricultural soc’e- 
ties, approving the school survey, and 
endorsing the constructive legislation 
planned under that survey, urging still 
further efforts along the line of teach- 
ing agriculture in the public schools, 
recommending the establishment of an 
agricultural day in the public schools 
under the direction of the state sup- 
erintendent of schools, commending 
the efforts which are being made for 
home betterment in the rural districts, 
indorsing the concentration of the ag- 
ricultural interests under the Ohio 
agricultural commission, favoring the 
preservation of the orests and advo- 
tating replanting along the rivers ana 
on the steep hillsides,. favoring good 
roads and as one means to that ena 
the lengthening of the term of the 
county commissioners from four to six 
years, one. to be elected each two 
years, heartily indorsing the plan in 
force during the past two years of no 
free passes at the state fair, strength- 
ening the farmers’ institutes of the 
state, favoring the original Lever 
bill for federal aid in agricultural ex- 
tension but opposing the modified 
Lever bill, which seeks to give the 
federal government too much control 
of the state agricultural extension de- 
partments, urging that only farm 
Products from Ohio be admitted to 
the county fairs of Ohio, indorsing the 
work of the Ohio college of agricul- 
ture and complimenting Dean Homer 
is ¢. Priee for his effective work, urging 
at amiple funds pe given for taking 


y the being an evil, the cold pr etation ena 





aM’ aundaeer? Gone? ‘Scere 
priations, complimenting Gov Cox and 
the agricultural commission for de- 
ciding to. erect a big live stock coli- 
seum on the state fair grounds, ad- 
vocating that no county fairs be held 
during the week of the state fair. 


State University News Notes 


Pruning and spraying demonstra- 
tions will be held in farm orchards 
throughout the state during the ecom- 
ing season under the directio of the 
extengjon department of Ohio state 
university. Many orchardistS, espe- 
cially those men with small home 
orchards, have come to the point 
where they realize that the best re- 










































































































Express Rates 


Effective February 1, 1914 







sults cannot be obtained without at- ° ° 

tention. to. priming and- sprayins. In conformity with the order of the 
Some remarkable increases in both I i Cc +s 
quantity and .quality of fruit have nterstate Commerce ommiussion 


beén reported from the orchards 
that were thoroughly gone over last 
year.. In order to aid those fruit 
growers to whom the work of prun- " 2 2 Sas 

ine aie wereine le new, the collewe The following table is illustrative of some of 


will make grrangements to send men the differences between th w t 
into the field to demonstrate how this ” etween the new and old rates 
work should be done to get the best 
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results. Those who wish to secure a 
demonstration should write to A. B. . B 
Graham at Columbus. ~ er: cic — emt ser 
Course In Interest of Better Roads New York 
Some of the ablest men in their « and the Express Insured Express Insured Express Insured 
line of work in the United States will following points : 
be included among the speakers for 
1Ac ‘ New Old New Old Ne Old 
the second annual short course in Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates Rates 
highway engineering to be given at 
the university February 16-28. This Fe 
course is given in the interest of a - 
better roads throughout the state. Chicago, Ill.- $0.31 | $0.60 | $0.42 | $0.75 | $0.64 | $1.00 y 
Last year 76 men were enrolled, rep- ‘ 
resenting 22 counties. Among the St. Louis, Mo_- .32 .65 .44 .80 .68 1.10 ‘ 
speakers this year will be Gov Cox, : 
James Marker, state highway com- 
missioner, A. H. Blanchard of Colum- Denver, Col -47 -60 “75 1.25 1.30 2.00 
bia university, Leonard S. Smith of 
Wisconsin university, A. D. Williams, Butte, Mont-__- .58 .80 .96 1.40 1.72 2.50 
chief road engineer of West Virginia, } 
A. N. Johnson, chief engineer of Illi- 
wile highway: Provost Heteerd and Dallas, Texas- .45 .75 .70 1.15 1.20 1.65 
Maurice C. Eldridge of the federal San Francisco. 
government. - : 4 q 
Borer Attacks May Kill Trees California____ 71 .80 1.22 1.50 2.24 2.85 
According to R. B. Cruickshank of ate 7 
the college, fruit tree borers are the } 


bane of many fruit growers’ exist- 
ence. Great difficulty is met in pre- R . . 
venting their entrance and - many Food Products Carried at Still Lower Rates 
apple and peach trees are killed each 
year by these insects. After the 
borers have made their way into the 
trees the only remedy is to dig them 


- 
out. This may be done in various 
waia, One of tne beat wars sore! YX PYESS Service eans 
a flexible wire into the burrows until 
the borer is reached. The best time 


to dig is during the fall and winter. 








Orchardist tili th y : ° ° 
sunny days in doing thia,work. It is Highest Class of Transportation 
important that borers be destroyed, 

as it takes but a short time for a tree Free Insurance up to $50 


to become greatly weakened or even 
killed by injuries. . x . 
Ride Horseback to Extension School : A Receipt for Each Shipment 


Located in a neighborhood 11 miles 
from a raiiroad and which has almost “ 
impassable roads in the winter, the ° ° f Effi ° 
women in the vicinity of Cloud in Responsibility—Sa ety— iciency 
Morgan county showed an unusual 
interest in the agricultural extension 
school held there recently under the 
direction of the university. The first Telephone or Write to Your Nearest Express Office 
morning only a few attended the lec- 
tures given by the women instructors, 
but as the week progressed and they 





























Guaranteed to Use Kerosene BATES 
as Perfectly as Gasoline 


All-Steel Tractor! 


iron, it weighs meorly 8, 
eo tractors. Think what g tgomendone ¢ savin 
er with 4 tons less dead weight pall 
in think where you can go with this outit Tany 
place a horse can go. Not onlycan you plow. bat 
rrow, rol! and d seed your land, 
FOR THE BATES WON'T PACK THE SOIL! 
roe too, that the Bates Direct-Connected 
ae System onatieas one man to handle plows 
rt ye getting off Bo heavy lifting. e 
orm is parallel with, and connected to, the ne plat- 





piotttin ling levers say} easy reach. Saly ce + ustment. Positively A Fifteen Horse Power for two bottoms. 
the m most wond: nderfal pl pl = ng device ever invented. Pi low carriage can be in- A Thirty Horse Power for four bottoms. 
stantly taken off and engine made ready for other work. comp ARE IT WITH OTHERS 
You can poe sow 8 to 12 Sra i Bm flat fa: soows, Gao as wanted. Get the latest Bates Tractor Book. Then see for yourself if other hor tractors 
The Bates does the TE of horses. yet never gets tired. Needs oom with it in cqavenienes ow cost of operation or P 
feed” only when at wo: Srode who ho once L- hey coaiin't prot t profitably run a tractor have ay EB 
Even on farms of ok to 206 acres tne Bates has proven a big by pee an By: S Bates, Write for catalog and price. 


money maker and work saver. Ww BA TES TRACTOR co., 10 Bates Street, LANSING, MICH. 































How to Save $25.00 to $40.00 









7 Don't doubt this! Send for this and prove it to Ift Do that today! 
“n It costs ~ noting. Soenran te eae Sites a 1, The. cer at 
east $25.00 to . Andthey 
the best bu made,jast as you will, 5p ht pe, iennd teva Piekory— 


Sate me Pha ks Lt. HICKORY BUGGY 


OF eaters Se ot 
oa 
‘book today. 
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_ horse ré a little lower this than a Jabor. He favors the erection of brick 
aoe ee rhe een Mn ty Year ago. Sheep that.have been fea pients at Huntington, Charleston ane 
these lines are advertising in this 10°F Market are worth $4 -a head, arkersburg and intermediate Points 
magazine. lambs §5. Live hogs Sc a pound. and the employment of convicts i, 

ou can do business with them by The Pennsylvania cmy~ located at these plants to turn out bricks to be 

mail as satisfactorily as you can face Cohocton is making preparations to used on the roadways, this materia; 

to face. Indeed, you are guaranteed start more new routes the coming to be furnished the counties free o, 

Sere ag 3 Sei Fi Sere pabt ae season, using auto trucks instead of conditon that it be used in road build. 

Americas Agéticuiterist.” < per guar. 0rses; it is injuring cheese. factories ing only. Mr Williams says the con. 

antee in fine print at top of first column, VeTy much, as the farmers do not Vict would thus be earning his keep 

trees, Dp editorial page. If any of our subscrib. have to drive to the factory every the state would be getting something 

Poultry or eggs, bees, ers ever have any cause for dissatisfac- day. Several farmers’ institutes have im Teturn, there would;be no com)etj. 
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and may forthwith. Remember we are always 7 
ou a customer. ~ eager to serve you, our dear auhdortheit Milk Producers Organize-—Had a wonla he —— for the one specific pur. 
nalee a 3 — Roa. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. - thaw Jan 8-and 9 in Mahoning Co, ?°%*.° > making Feeee. 
t have jon to buy seeds, “The old reliable” business estavlisned  PUt~colder again. The weather has |. Mande Bad So wet and sloppy can 
- fertilizing material and away back in 1842. é been bad for two weeks, so farmers hardly~ get about in Calhoun co, 
ee ; can do little. Milk is‘18c p gal de- Reads are in bad shape, so much 
livered in Youngstown, but feed ig Hauling im the oil field. Cattle ot jj 
+ mnt i high, s6 farmers are not making any- Kinds are scarce and not many chang. 
‘the possibilities of better home- being 47 entries. The spécial prizes thing at.‘that price. The farmers. 1@& hands. Plenty of feed to winter 
@, what was curiosity at first for this class were a cream separator, -have organized the Youngstown milk Stock. Eggs are 24¢ p doz, butter 25¢ 
bd to real interest and a large alfalfa disk seeder, sulky plow and producers’ assn and meet the first Bo potatoes $2 p bu, corn $1, hay 
endance resulted. Women of all corn shelier. _ Cash prizes to the Wednesday of each month with.good p ton. 
je came, though they were forced amount of $350 were contributed by attendance. Some talk of starting a Weed Enongh—Have been havin 
“travel on horseback. Some had to Newark business men for variety ex- co-operative milk company. and the an dld-time winter in Summers a 
p as far as five miles over bad hibits. It was an excellent lot of cerm farmers handling the milk ‘them-~ ‘Stock js doing very wéll. Most of the 
of the leading varieties; J. W. Cook selves: Hogs are lle » Ib dressed,. farmers will have feed to take their 
“the most «interesting feature of. of Forest placed the awards and @e- veal I5e (hog dressed), Eggs retail stock through. Bggs are very s arel 
‘School was the presence of an livered an address on Corn growing. at Mc p doz, butter retails at 42e p on account of the cold weather. 7 
lady, 81 years old, who rode to the Much credit is due thé Lieking Co jb. Boardman township centralized keys all shipped to nwrket. Cor ts 
along: with girls yet in their corn boys. ° schools had ‘their second annual corn’ $f p bu, wheat $1. No apples to ell, 
ns. She had kept house all her Wheat Fine—Weather has been show the 9th with a poultry show Potatoes. scarce. Butter 25c p |b 
but on hearing from her neibhors cold in Clinton Co. Hogs are $8 p 100 Combined this. year. There were 115 eggs 30c ‘p doz. y 
it many new things were being dis- j;, l h b chickens entered and some ducks and 
she decided. to come and lbs. Nearly all fat hogs have been ‘gen Stock Solid Closely—January came 
inn One wolman €t Basil in sol not many left in the country, Sulnea fowls The display of corn’ 4, very cold and snowy. in Calh 
arn, . Wheat is looki very nice for this. Was good. The school gave a chicken wy. eh Salhoun 
irfield county walked three mil en Oe ae Co. Has beem very windy. Very 
ry day to attend the school and time of year. Not much going on pie supper. There wae @ large at- little plowing done for corn and oats 
eit was over she made the state. 2OW but the regular winter feeding. tendance. in spring. -Cattle and sheep have 
mt that she felt that as much good Corn shucking is mostly done, Butter High—Have been having @ een sold very closely. Hay bring. 
accomplished through the woni- Much Plowing Done—Have close@ Snowstorm in Ashtabula Co, sleigh- ing good prices, with prospects of 
te meeting? for the home as through one of the most successful independ- ing geod. Cows and stock look fairly high prices for corn, which causes 
€ men’s meetings for the farm, ent farmers’ institutes ever held in well for the cold weather. Butter is. many to-sacrifice their flocks. Cows 
aving by Adding Organic Matter the county at Arlington, under the high and scarce, Some ice being put are scarce and high. The value of 
able management of P. J.. Baker, UP. Eggs are 30c p doz. Hens are Calhoun Co farms has greatly in- 
5 traveli through some of the master of Jackson grarige No 228, not laying very well. Some public creased since so many oil and gas 
eporh ons of northern Ohio, Gov Cox and Sandies were two of the Sales. wells have been found in new sections 
"@; Practice is noted.that might well speakers, also Dr. Mary Anderson, of the county. New field being started 
more general than it is. In a and’ Mrs Graham of Columbus had WEST VIRGINIA on Bell run. soem in Wad condition 
but some repairs being made. 


-? beer Boru mag — _ aa of the woman’s department. : W Virgini Ed % 
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next year’s. Th wer y Farmers from 22 counties attended agri club cow testing assn is now 
yea crop. ey ere. plowing done for oats and corn. Wheat ¢ 
ning under good stand of : the short course at the college of agri- started, with 260 cows entered. More 
a rye and clover are looking good yet, not ° , 
had been sown after the har-- ; culture ‘at Morgantown- Over 100 herds are being taken on in Brooks 
ing “of the onion feet! = a gg Meer te Oe er ti eee farmers took the course, among them -and Ohio Cos. Dairymen of this iis- 
ths’ ding, ,  @teck of-all Kinds sell ver? 6 * were three women, J. BE. Vincent f triet are becoming interested in finding 
t mon stan made ry high, es- * 
vy growth which covered the pecially horses and cattle. Milk cows Harrison county, 76 years 219. and Dr out what their individual cows «re 
[geound with a thick mat. of green. selling as high as $100. Horses bring Q- Dale King, superintendeht of the making for them. 
he gone down deeper than $150 10 $250. ° Morgantown district of the Methodist Will Employ Expert—The Fairnm int 
or a ; bad ~ church. Every afternoon and evening Sar 
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Yot to be outdone by his son, who ~ . : Sprmne: prove that next year it required 6500 cum parsley and othér garden 
@ been attending the regular four- Horses Sell Well—An even.fall of packets to supply the demand. The truck, of them are finding the 
o in agriculture at the uni- ®"°W has afforded some good sleigh- distribution was ma@e to about 1000 hothouse cuiture of truck profitalle 
the last two years; F. O. ims in Ashland Co. Also it is fine for pupils. About 40% of the packets were With a good market at Clarksbu's. 
on of Cuyahoga county. en. Wheat. Chickens are beginning to lay, vegetable and the remaining 60% flow- Many farmers are taking advantag: of 
the short winter course in agri- and all stock is on full feed and doing er seeds. the opportunities. » 
and now the two are goin well. Farmers are busy hauling ma- Prof A. L. Dacy of the college of Heavy Snow-—It commenced snow- 
Fuehool together. The father is 49 "Ure and cutting wood. Many lambs agriculture advises every farmer im ing in Nicholas Co on the night of J:n 
‘the son has just turned 20. It ©°'™S,to market. Butter fat is S5c p Ib, the state to plant at least one acre to 2 and in 24 hours there was a 16-inch 
met until two years ago that the °*** 32c p doz, Fresh cows are in de- some truck crop next spring. The snow on the ground. The snow or a 
pete in farming. Then he mand and but few fo--sale. Good truck crops best adapted to conditions part of it is still on the ground. The 
red to'go into the country ®°rse® Sell well. in this state, he says, are Irish pota- ° snow was said to be 22 inches deep at 
count of health. He soon Eggs Higher This Winter—Have hen preter an Resid R thy cab- Summersville. This is an unusually 
, » onions, for this locality. snow 
interested in dairying, and been having fine winter weather im jonatoes (as an early crop or a8 be ton tap ay Pregl — ocality. The wets 
@ position as Hamilton Co. Farmers are hauling uck to the t er badly and : 
Jersey herd owned by W. 8. manure and cutting wood. Some plow- aan pach n whee: pe eee es demees is moe te timber by breaking. 
: g ’ n w rett badl 
_ pases et ome ine es been gone. Raster are good. . He says much larger yields can be ob- ——— lines were pretty Ldly 
ala reas ye gam 5 MARY PERSe OCIns make. heat tained from truck crops than from the . 
: uch persuasion looks finely. A few sales with every- sua) farm crops Steck. Doing Well—Weather con- 
‘ tinues very cold in Raleigh Co. Snow 


ont of the son to get him ‘to thing selling at a good price except ‘ 
‘i wight weeks’ short course, little pigs. Farmers have to pay 7T5c Make Good in Ofl—Corn is rope has been from 2 to: 2% ft deep. All 
Of 1s 
le* io 


oe 








he p bu for corn, $25 p ton for bran, $28 kinds of stock doing finely consider- 
in Roane Co, flour $6 p bbl: R ing the Severe cold weather. Butter 


imentals of agricult for middlings. Eggs are selling at 3ic 
Was Missing because of his late wholesale. Have been higher this win- 2F© 8° bad it is almost im*possib is 25¢ p Ib, eggs 30c a6z, corn 51 p 
in farming life. Young milling- ter than last. — aciget Sat Se totmen oF oe ee bu, buckwheat flour p tb, cracked 
aio ~Seagred 6 sgh age wh oa Many Sales—Roads are fine for the tne growed Sead oe gee ote 5 Pct corn $1 p bu, hay $1.50 p 100 Ibs, fod- 
der a bee a Fann when yong time of year in Franklin Co. There below the top surface is a streak of poe iw ee ONG Sonne P aN -— 
y e Ss een > U 
ree Re ed college eatin’ The has been a great deal of moving this lack snow that will color a dog’s or ee nin bekie tae from 
i SA a aanhve te fall.. The weather has been fine to do 4 horse’s legh.as he travels through. Meatow Creek to New ae to the 
and operate a dairy of his own. most all kinds of work. Some fall Tjve stock is high here Cattle range deep snow, Shemire ee ne king 
Re, s43 plowing has been done, a great deal of from 5 to 7c p Ib, calves from $25 to an nieitationy tae tees .et this 
— ee fodder cut. Butchering is abput all $40 p head, horses from $100 to $250 Gare FeRe ps 
OHIO : _ There are many sales. Stock p head. Sheep are-selling at $4 to $7. A ‘ ue ad 
: . » gs selling pretty well. Good horses —& Pp Chewning, C. A. Snodgrass, Dr Keeping Apples—J. ' arrett, 
Dor bring from. $1.75 to $2.50, cows from @ prominent fruit man and farmer of 
hio Corn Shi The Ohio corn ; FP. Snodgrass and P. C. Snodgrass 
‘Ovement ssn as previously an- _350 to $150, sows $15 to $25, stock all have made good in the of! busi- Berkeley Co, has made some interest- 
svi nite Sr : ‘ hogs about market price. Fodder is ing experiments with apples this win- 
; Il hold at Mansfield, dur- > mess and_are seHing out and going to ‘ : 
“2 k beginning Jan selling from 10 to Tie p shock, 12 nove away from Roane Co. ter yy test of keeping qualities. Early 
rn billy. suuare. ~< will be sadly missed. They are ail §% Oct he placed in storage a few )a7- 
2 year. Shredding Done—Not much doing good business men. rels. of Fall Rambo and Baldwin ap- 
‘year’s ples. The latter taken out-of storage 
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is > ili be. now in- Warren Co. Farmers have : r 
ast. Seagal wit finally got all the shredding done and Convicts om Roade—The 2) convicts the first of the year were in fine cor- 
hi ie terattondames will ate spending their time cutting wood 2PPlied for by Berkeley Co last fall dition and the Rambo, which is a »oor 
% > and sitting aroupd the heuse. Not to work on the roads will be supplied ee eo ig in even better condition. 
n prepar much selling of stock now. Bees are 2?°Ut Apr 1. It ig expected this: will takenout of storage and 
s 20c p ‘doz; corn S5e. 7 be followed - by a stea@y exodus of placed in his cellar for two weeks re- 
rae : _» convicts to other eounties which have mained in fibe condition of color and 
Severe Storm—A severe storm of made requisition for pfisoners. The flavor... Last year he got a barre) ot 
snow..and wind struck Steuben Co warden has received the first ship- pve oe of storage 44 1, two 
, which will be weeks after. the a ween 





Jan 12, blotking the highways badly, nt of portable houses, , 

_ by “Farmers. are not very busy, only get- gent along with the rison to finds 

“contest ting up weed and drawing a few po- - ms, commissioner of 
“there tatoes to market. The market is im- opposes working : 
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~~ Ones Healthy 


cM \\ d xpel the U. S. Dispensatory 


GILBERT HESS, 


a 





Doctor 


2 Doctor of V. Science. 


f 
URGE every farmer to see to it right now 
that his work horses are put in condition 
for the hard work of spring and summer, 
so that when the sun shines your horses will 
be rid of their old coats, full of stamina and 
ready for business. 


And don’t overlook the spring pig crop—the 
mortgage lifters. Start them off free from 
disease—free from worms. 


Be sure, also, that your milk cows are thor- 
oughly conditioned for the long, heavy milk- 


Medical Colleges 
Noted Veterinarians 


All certify the ingredients 
of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to do 
just what I claim for them. 


Nax Vemica. Digestive and Nerve Tonic. 

Quassia. Digestive Tonic and Worm Expeller. 
Sulphate of Iron. Blood Builder and Worm Expeller. 
Suiphate of Soda. Laxative and Liver Tonic. 
Common Salt. Appetizer and Expels Worms. 
Epsom Salts. Laxative. 

Nitrate of Potash. Stimulates Kidneys. 

Charceal. Prevents Noxious Gases. 

Fenugreek. Tonic and Aromatic. 


The above is carefully compounded by Dr. 
Hess (M. D., D. V. S.), with just enough 
cereal meal to make a perfect mixture. 














ing season, and that those with calf are 
vigorous and fit. 


Remember, your stock have been cooped up 
for the last few months and have been on dry 
feed. Ascorn or oats, hay and fodder do not 
contain the laxatives and tonics so abundantly 
supplied in grass, your stock are pretty apt to 
be out of fix. Some of your animals are liable 
to be constipated, cone in hair, their legs may 
have become stocked, or they have dropsical 
swellings, but the most common disease of all, 
especially among hogs, is worms—worms 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


. A Splendid Conditioner—A Sure Worm Expeller 


Being both a doctor of medicine and a doctor of veterinary 
science. I know exactly what farm stock need to get them 
in condition for spring. 


In my left hand I hold the formula of Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic—showing every ingredient. what each ingredient is 
for. and you will notice that the U. S. Dispensatory—one 
of the worid's greatest authorities—certifies these in- 
gredients to do as I claim. 


Look these ingredients over—Tonics to improve the ap- 
petite—Biood Builders to enrich and tone up the blood— 
Laxatives to regulate the bowels and Vermifuges to expel 
worms. I want to emphasize one fact as forcefully as I 
know how: Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will not only rid your 
stock of worms, but will put them in a condition unfavor- 
able to worm development. 


Remember, it’s the cow in the pink of condition that the 
milk pail—the horse that digests his dinner that on the 
bit—the steer with an appetite that lays on fat, and the 
that is well and free from worms that gets to be a 
pounder in 6 months. 


So sure am I that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will put your 
animals in a thriving condition, make the ailing ones 
healthy and expel worms. that I have authorized your 
dealer to supply you with enough for all your stock. and 
if it does not do as I‘claim. return the empty packages 
and get your money back. 


Now, listen, Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is never sold by peddlers. 
but only by reliable dealers whom you know. I save you 
the peddler's salary and wagon and team expenses, as 
these prices prove: 25-lb. pail $1.60: 100-Ib. sack $5.00. 
Smaller packages as low as 50c. Except in Canada, the far 
West and the South 


Write for Free Stock Book—It’s a Stunner 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 





' Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


Makes Poultry Healthy Makes Hens Lay _ 

This is a splendid tonic—it tones up the dormant epg ongnne 
, chi and 

tami ea hnve A gin gy 4 It also helps ped 


a gure preven’ against 
Costs but a penny a 73k 














Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 


Kills lice on poultry and all farm stock. Dust the hens and chicks 
with it, sprinkle it on the roosts in the cracks; or, if you will 
keep it in the dust bath, the hens will distribute it. Also destroys 
bugs on cucumber, sq and melon vines, cabbage worms, slugs 
on rose bushes, etc. in handy sifting-top can. 1 tb. 2c: 
3 Ibs. 60c. Except in Camada and the far West. Guaranteed. 
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“ FEES HVE, Mek EEN showed. yore. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GEAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
@ 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
«+ -96 1.12% .63 49 40 34% 
1.00 1.06% .72 46 40 
45% 43 
aus i) 





.96%1.10% — 
To -99% 1.13 _ _ 
Minneapolis .. .90% 85% — _ 
Liverpool .. _- 


33% 
+ 106% 1.03% .89 — 





At Chicago, gratifying gains were 
made in wheat prices compared to 
the low level of recent weeks. May 
moved up to 93%c p bu, and July 89¢c, 
these figures showing an advance of 
6c from the low point in Oct. With- 
out any very remarkable news fea- 
ture the show of strength was largely 
an intensification of the belief noted 
in these columns a week earlier that 
wheat is intrinsically worth money. 
A substantial supporting cause in ad- 
dition to all this was the weather 
situation and crop uncertainty. While 
more or less of the winter wheat area 
has been well protected by snow cov- 
ering, other important stretches of 
country were bare at the time of the 
cold wave of early last week. This 
caused some apprehension and some, 
suporting orders. The damage, if 
any, cannot be known, and, in fact, 
many operators through their advices 
from the country contend the crop 
has been brought into the third week 
cf Jan in safe condition. Later came 
mild weather. 

Exports of wheat and flour again 
showed up well and there was some 
talk. to the effect that Europe is con- 
suming much more in the way of 
breadstuffs than a year ago. Argen- 
tina will begin to market its. new 
crop early, the surplus going chiefly 
to Europe. Recent advices say the 
wheat. crops of the southern “hemis- 
phere are, if anything, a little smaller 
than the medium yield earlier an- 
nounced. Foreign markets have been 
reasonably steady, with occasional 
firmness. Russia reported only par- 
tial snow protection and severe cold 
weather. Top prices were not fully 
maintained at Chicago, under some 
profit taking. No 3 red winter in 
store was quoted around 98@94c_p 
bu, No 2 hard winter 89@90c, No 2 
spring 88144@90c, durum 85@89c, 

Corn was indifferently supported, 
after having moved up 1@1%c last 
week to the basis of 67c p bu for May, 
and 611%4c for Jan, There was some talk 
that Argentina offerings on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard will run small henceforth, 
until the nev. crop is ready; yet every 
cargo entering New York of Galveston 
has its sentimental influence, even 
though the actual amount of corn is 
infinitesimal compared with our own 
domestic crop; No 2. corn in store 61 
@62c p bu at Chicago, No 3 yellow 
7O@71c delivered at New York. 

The oats market shared the strength 
in other cereals, and advanced 1@1%c 
p bu, on only a moderate business; 
standard oats in store 39@39%c at 
Chieago, May delivery 40@40%c, No 2 
mixed 46@46%c at New York. 

Field seeds were without important 
change, timothy easy in tone on the 
basis of 5% @5%c p lb for Mar de- 
livery; prime clover 14% @15c, hun- 
garian 1@1%c, millets 1% @2e. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicage 
1914.. 34 35 32% 
35 3414 33 
38 3814 88 
27 29 
Butter 


For some cause there has been a 
widening in value between fancy 
grades of creamery butter and me- 
dium and lower grades. Some deal- 
ers attribute this to the lowering of 
the tariff on butter from 6c to 2%4c 
p lb and it is constantly pointed out 
that creamery should make a higher 
grade of butter to meet foreign com- 
petition. During the calendar year 
1913 the average price received for 
butter at Chicago was 31.05c, com- 
pared with 29.7c in 1912. Chicago 
received less butter than in 1912, the 
difference being about 145,000 pack- 
ages. On the other hand New York 
shows.an increase of 82,000 p-ckages. 
The average prices were 32.28c and 
$1.6c for 1913 and 1912 respectively. 
The dairy industry on the_ Pacific 
coast has grown rapidly of late. San 
Francisco’s receipts nearly doubled in 
the past decade. _The average price 
in San Francisco for 1913 was 31.2c 
and the receipts about 2,000,000 Ibs 
less than in 1912, or 22,000,000 Ibs. 

At New York, the situation in the 
butter market has improved some- 
what of late: Much of the stock 
which was. carried down from the 
high price level has been withdrawn 
from the market for the present. 
Extra cmy butter commanded about 

Pp. }b; misceHaneous lots of held 
cemy 24@838c, dairy butter in tubs 
27 @82c. : 

At Chicago, prices. of butter re- 

cently” eased off. several cents per 





25 


tter whic grade as 
extra was quoted up to about 33c p 


but Fg “at 22@8le._ 


Dairy 
Receipts are light but demand not 
excessive. / 

At Elgin, Ill, Jan 19, sales of cmy 
butter today were at 30@32%4c p Ib. 

At Columbus, cmy butter > p ib, 
dairy -20c. 

At Albany, cmy 37c, dairy 36c. 

At Pittsburgh, cmy 36%c. 

At Rochester, emy 34c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 35c. 

At Cincinnati; cmy 37c, dairy 24c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 37c, 

Cheese 

At New York, some of the larger 
dealers are disposed to ask high prices 
on selected cheese and the demand 
both. local and out of town is good. 
State specials sell up to about 17%c 
p lb, fey 17%e, daisies held -17%c, 
young Americas do, Wis daisies 174_¢, 
twins and flats 17%c, skims 10@l4c. 


New England Milk Plans 

The annual meeting of the New 
England milk producers’ association, 
held at Boston January 17, was har- 
monious and optimistic. The new 
Secretary, Richard Pattee, outlined 
an active campaign of covering the 
milk territory, estimating it would re- 
quire 200 days and cost $1000. There 
are 7600 producers shipping to Bos- 
ton and the aim will be to enroll at 
least 60% with the association, e 

The plans provide for a milk 
sheet to be printed’ monthly. A cam- 
paign of education through publicity 
will be launched; this for consumers 
as well as producers. Boston makes 
a difference of about 1 cent a quart 
for milk in summer and winter. The 
assotiation will try to bring the sum- 
mer price up to the winter price, 
“since authorities are agreed it costs 
as much.” H. E. Bullard of Metcalf, 
Mass, was re-elected president. This 
session had nothing to consider on 
milk prices, as they are setteld at an- 
other time. ‘ 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the market conditions 
remain practically.the same as a week 
ago, the demand being somewhat less 
than the supply. Many of the deal- 
ers are concerned over the fact that 
they will not be able to comply with 
the sweeping regulation of the board 
of health, that beginning on Feb 1 
practically all milk except Grade A, 
or. certified, shall be pasteurized. 
They are having difficulty in securing 
the pasteurizing apparatus, for the 
manufacturers are not keeping up to 
the demand. Moreover, time is re- 
quired. for setting it up after it is de- 
livered. It is believed, however, that 
practically all of the machinery will 
be in readiness by the middle of Feb. 
It was stated in the recent report of 
the board of health that in the course 
of the last four years the proportion 
of the milk which was pasteurized had 
risen from 7% to 75%. Before Mar 1 
practically all of it except certified 
will be, 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending, Jan 
17 were as follows: 








Milk Cream 
228 1,496 
6O4 

657 


1,170 


Bri vivcsdse 
Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) .... 
N Y Clines (short haul) 45 
Ontario 4 
Lehigh Valley ...secces 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 
New Haven ... 
Other sources 


9,469 
4,092 


992 724 


ee oe 


ereeeeee 


eeeeerese 


Totals 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From , these country consignees. must 

ay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 
or Sees an advance is usually se- 
cured, id 
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Apples 


‘APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING 


Liver- Lon- Glas- Ham- 
don gow burg 
Boston 


—~ $3,211 
5,642 
Portland ... ate 


3 618 
Halifax .;..~ 5, ; 313 _— = 
This week... bs 6,825 

Week yr ago 5,887 

tal season 324 
{009 omitted) 

Last season. . 444 
(000 omitted) 

At New York, prices have recently 
advanced somewhat on choice storage 
apples, and bbl lots are quoted at $3.50 
@5.25 p bbl, 1.60@2.75 p bx. 

At Chicago, although the market is 
quiet prices continue firm and coun- 
try-packed; apples, fey goods, sell: at 
prices higher than here quoted. 
Cooler stock and original packings sell 
at $2.50@5 p bbl, boxed apples 1.75 


'@3 p bx. 
Beans 


san 10 

Vari- 

ous Total 

2,541 14,376 
_ ne 


New York .. 


3,829 
1,042 
142 


218 


1,408 


478 175 «2,079 


‘> At New York; deman¢ ts ‘slack and.)! 
market weak onal) varieties of white” 


beans, both domestic and foreign, Red. 


~ 


8, 
do, red kidney 


The Mass board of health has 
brought a number of suits against 
dealers in cold storage eggs because 
the required signs in large type were 
not properly displayed. During the 
first two months of the new law 48 
dealers were found guilty and had 
their cases placed on file, 21 were 
fined and five had their cases con. 
tinued, a total of 74 convictions, 

. At New York, weather in many pro. 
ducing sections is again mild, ang 
there is a very dull trade in regula, 
distributing channels. There is a }jp. 
eral accumulation in receivers’ hands 
Fresh gathered eggs sell at 33@7c » 
doz, refrigerator stock 29@3lc, hen. 
nery eggs 36@43c, European 24 @ 32 

At Chicago, only a small purcentagg 
of the receipts of eggs are fresh-jaid, 
and to satisfy receivers it is necessary 
to rehandle nearly every lot coming tg 
market. The stock candied out ang 
not strictly fresh comes into competj- 
tion with storage eggs and sells at lip. 
eral discounts and at irregular prices 
Most of the eggs are mixed with heig 
and stale eggs. So-called firsts are 
quoted up to about 32c p doz, refrig. 
erator stock 27@29%c. 

Game 

At New York, cottontails are more 
plentiful, large and dry, selling up te 
about 25c p pr, small and drawn 15@ 
20c, jack rabbits, prime, gray 40G We, 
white 50@ 60c. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, trading is quiet in 
shay, fcy large bales of timothy sell- 
ing up to $22 p ton, standard 21, Ne 
2 20, light clover mixed 20, heavy 18, 
rye straw 17, oats 11. 

At Chicago, prairie hay is in light 
demand and quiet, Neb and Ia sell- 
ing at $14@15 p ton, Ill and Wis 7.50 
@9. Timothy hay is in fair demané 
and in good supply; the market is 
firm. Choice timothy is quoted up te 
about 19, No 1 17.50, No 2 14.50, rye 
straw 8, oats 7.50, wheat 7. 


Honey 


At New York, trading is rather slow, 
supply moderate, holdings firm. Fancy 
clover comb 16%c p Ib, No 1 16c, ex. 
tracted 9%c, buckwheat comb 12%6¢, 
extracted 8c. 

Mill Feeds 


At New York, coarse western spring 
bran in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $26 p 
ton; standard middlings 25.75, red dog 
29.10, linseed oil meal 31.50: 


Nuts 


At New. York, hickory nuts are dull 
and lower, selling at about $1.50 p bbl, 
black walnuts 1. Walnuts and butter- 
nuts are in light supply, butternuts 
Heing. quoted at about 75c. All varie- 
ties of domestic peanuts meet a fairly 
active market, hand-picked jumbe 
were quoted up to 7c p Ib, fey 6%¢, 
shelled jumbo 9@10c, No 1 6%c. 

Onions 


At New York, onions are quiet, but 
firmy held. White onions for boiling 
$2 @2.25 p cra, large 1.50@2, yellow or 
red 2@2.25 p 100-lb bag, Cuban 2,25@ 
2.50 p cra, 

At Chicago, domestic onions meet 
a fair sale and are in good supply. 
Imported are moving slowly, Mich and 
Ind home-grown yellow.or red $1.25@ 
1.35 p 70-Ib sack, Ind and Ohio red 


= 1.90@2 p 100-lb sack, yellow 2@2.10. 


Potatoes 


Beginning Jan 15 under the new 
official regulations, potatoes will not 
be admitted from countries inciuded 
in the embargo noted in these columns 
at the time. This means that for the 
present imports of potatoes have 
ceased. Dealers in foreign supplies 
will now turn their attention to 
countries which have not been ofli- 
cially shut out; and these must grant 
certificates as to disease-free potatoes 
The very latest item of news is in- 
timated from British officials that they 
are preparing to issue a certificate 
with each shipment of potatoes that 
the tubers are free from wart dis- 
ease, powdery scab or.other infectic § 
disease, these to be shipped in new 
sacks and loaded at either London or 
Hull. Advices. from abroad indicate 
various planned shipments of pota- 
toes in accordance with Washington 
regulations, such operations to begin 
as goon as permits. are granted. 
Meanwhile. domestic prices’ on pota- 
toes at the seaboard have advanced 
sharply since the promulgation of the 
department’s rulings against foreign 
stock, Maine potatoes which sold in 
New York in early Dec around $2 Pp 
bag, have advanced to 2.50@2.60. At 
Chicago. prices have moved up from 
65c p bu to figures around 90c. The 
charge is made by eastern “toncerns 
which are large handlers of potators 
that the official embargo has “worked 
out entirely to the satisfaction of 4 
group of potato handlers in the west 
who beught .up.the supply in Mich, 
Wis. and. Minn, adroitly utilizing the 
quarantine regulations tO raise prices 


all ar 
~ At New York, potatoes “are weak 
: ond lower; both domestic and Euro- 















































Chicago, due to the sudden 
es in temperatures and many 
pers being unprepared, receipts of 
43 potatoes haye been unusually 
yy, and have sold ata big discount, 
put ae —— quality of offerings 
yerage Stock from Wis is quoted 
rt “be, °. Mich do, Ida and Ore Pearl 
m@ vec P 100 Ibs. 
; Poultry 
At New York, large receipts of live 
yltry, and a@ moderate demand has 
BF eguited i, a slow market, Chickens, 
py, 14@14%e p ib, western and 
> southern 14¢, fowls 15@15 %e, roosters 
We@'1lc, Re 17@18c, ducks 16@ 
» Bc, geese ees, pigeons 20c p pr, 
yineas ic. Dressed pouitry 
movement Seabiniies slow, market 
frm, especially on fancy grades, Tur- 
keys, dry-packed, sell at 18 @25c_p Ib, 
milk-fed broilers 19 @26c, corn-fed 16 
@2ic, brows in bbls 20@30c, roast- 
ing ¢ chickens 17@25c, capons 20@30c, 
ary fowls 15@18c, prime white squabs 
» weighing 6 to 10 tbs to doz $4.75@5.50. 
At Chicago, fowls and spring chick- 
ens are quoted slightly higher, but de- 
mand for live_poultry is not pressing. 
Turkeys sell at 12@16c p Ib, fowls ll 
@13%c, spring chickens do, ducks 13 
@l5c, geese 10@12c, guinea hens $3@ 
450 p doz. Demand is fair for well- 
handled dressed poultry, turkeys sell- 
ing at 14@23c p ib, fowls 12@ 13c, 
roosters 10@ lle, capons 18@21c, ducks 
12@15c, geese 12@ 14c. 
Vegetables . 
At New York, southern cabbages 


are arriving in large quantities aos 
are selling well, Old cabb is also 





frm, Florida sells at $2@2.25 p cra, 
Ft a> s 5! 1.25 Pp bskt, 
gC $2 p cra, Va S1@L ef, Bol, old 
cabbage ‘Ziga1 p ton, or $6@7 p 100 
head, $1.50 75 p bbl, near by beets $2 

| @3 p 100 behs,carrots $1@1.50 p 100-Ib 
; bag, Fla beans $1@4 p bskt, eggplants 
§2.25@ 3.25 p bx, horse-radish $3@5 p 
100 Ibs, Va kale 25@60c p bbi, Fla 
$2@6 p bskt, parsnips $1.50@2 

p bbl, Fla peppers $1.25@1.50 p bskt, 
or $1.50@2 p carrier, romaine Tic@ 
$1.50 p pe ee Se $1@2 p bbl, 
Hubbard $2@2.50 p bbl, mar- 
row $ @235 . = white fe@2’ p bx, 


Wool 


The wool markets of the United 
States are being influenced more than 
usual by the condition of foreign 
markets now that wool comes into 
this country free of duty.- Business, 
however, is picking up, and recent 
transactions in Boston in “Montana 
fine clothing wool have been 18c p Ib 
and for half-blood 18%c. Wyoming 
fne medium’ has sold at about 15c, 
with Nevada in original bags at 14\4c. 
In fleece wools trading has not been 
so large of late. Ohio washed fleeces 
sold at about 26c, unwashed delaines 
a2 23c, half-blood clothing fleece 





Income Tax—Cattle, hogs and grain 
raised in 1912 and sold in 1913 should 
be included in the receipts for 1913 
in preparing income tax return. If 
landlord invests his rent in perma- 
nent improvements upon farm or 

> buildings, it does not escape taxes, 
but so much of it as is used for re- 
pairing or making. good for deprecia- 
tion would be an expense excluded 
from tax. The landlord need not know 
or care what his tenant’s receipts or 
expenses may be, what the landlord 
has to report are his own receipts, ex- 
penses and net income. Taxes and in- 
surance are a legitimate expense, and 
therefore exempt. Having discussed 
the income tax so fully in previous is- 
sues, we will now answer BY MAIL 
ONLY questions from any subscriber 
upon this subject who incloses stamp 
for return postage. 





Returning from Canada—A signifi- 

- cant news announcement was sent out 
_ of Ottawa, Canada, last week, showing 
>the trend of former citizens of the 
United States to leave Canada and 

come home, It was stated that while 

the last six years showed a total of 
- 618,000 persons crossing the line to 
| Settle in Canada, the number recross- 
ing from Canada in the same period 
to become_permanent residents of the 
| United States was 595,000. Thus Can- 
= Sda's net gain in the six years was 
only 23,000. A very latge part of the 
)Persons included in these totals were 
Americans who, according to this 
fespatch, had settled in Canada but 


~ SPECIAL OF FER—30 
Fy Be tired bp ristered 





> returning to their own country. 





~ 
> gy 40 $9.50 $8.40 $1.40 $6.25 $5.05 
S5e. GB so ite “hes “a30 ‘Tre ‘sto ‘450 
Bemis... $e Bsc KO o3E 4 
Kansas City 1. 900 9:15 &10 740 5.00 440 
Puisburg 1. €80 ROS 850 1.85 600 5.95 


gentine beef "gstivels are playing a 
‘small part in influencing. prices of 
domestic carcasses. 

The higher range of prices on heavy 
finished cattle have had their strength- 
ening influence upon the stocker and 
feeder market. The east has taken a 





At Chicago, the live stock market 
has apparently come back. Prime 
heavy beeves are again in their glory, 

commanding the highest figure, rele- 
gating the baby beeves to second 
place. The market has not been in 
this condition for some time, as ail 
through the summer the arrivals of 
heavy beeves were needed, and there 


‘small quota of plain feeders, but the 
greatest call has come from Mich, Il, 
Ind and O. A few droves have gone 
south to Ky for distillery feeders. 
Selected calves weighing ‘around 550 
lbs apiece have sold up to 7.90, and 
nang 3 strong weight feeders up to 7.60, 
but 7.25@7.60 has taken the bulk of 
really good feeders. 
Hog prices have advanced for the 

















































































a 8.25 
Prime western wethers at is Pp 
100 Ibs stood the highest in price since 

= 








able 
SIX cents a worl you can advertise 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 


to this office. 


315 Fourth Ave, 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








or 
accepted at the above rate. but 
Will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


THE RAT® for the “Farmers” Exchange’ ad- 
* vertising is only six cents a word esch insertion. 


New York Oity 








EGGS AND POULTRY 
NORTON’S BABY CHICKS . Soo, 
. Leghorns, ca We Guiness, 
ORTON, Fall River, Mass. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44- = pase jodical, to 
date, My Ba you- want = as 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


HOFFMAN’S aaseice OF FARM a with 
samples Grass seeds, seed oats, potatoes, 
seed corn,» the farm. 7 a H. HOFF- 


MAN, Box 10, Landisville, Pa. 


‘STRAWBERRY PLANTS, fruit trees, raspberry 
asparagus plants, all leading varieties. 


























MALE HELP WANTED 


—_——_ 


WILL PAY reliable 
tribute 1100 tree ao ag Be Ee Es 
mong friends. com-* 


N 
Pant, By a f Gn Tv. W. 


WANEE Seine mai) 
a8 a carriers and rural 





carriers. I 
| vial “ezasainatien fret free. Write OZMENT, ork, 





~ lif MAIL CLERKS, $75 month. 





Examina' everywhere Ww 

FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE, Dept Cl ig mit 
GOVERNMENT F FARMERS WANTED. 125 

monthly. arters 

rn CS furnished.» Write ObBt .T. 





Bee Pert ree aa 
WELSH, Port to work on farm. WM 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Someone to engai engage in the t 
ines. A widow with amt more more than tee children 
. 


Beaty aerreg, address “6, 
OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


10-ACRE FARM; $1000 profit yea 
only $400 cash needed. One. year’ ° prone 2 
farm; short mild Winters and delightful 

plant in February; growing season of 240 cre: fe ‘tie 
soil ond a of rain and sunshine three 
crops year the same land; neat oan oy 
. mile. to town and nese large city and famous sta- 
shore ; 





MARY 




















ackberry, $1000 to $1500 : 
know about care Ad | Catalog free. HARRY L. L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. vageta les and promi yearly y from et 
pn ae ad 10" cents Doultsy for “pleasure (oe Broan four STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, - Southern 
PURE IRISH COBBLER POTATOES. PICKER- | Bidg, Wilmi 
10, ‘Syracuse, ING BROS, Fairport, N Y. SB. 
BRONZE TURKEYS—toms to $10, ‘ei $4 STOCK FARM— owner. 
to $6. Eggs in season. Fine. beautiful bards” Hanlon Pee en. frie prepaid. GIACK'S SEED | uousand dollars oa wT olen "tas "ht cig teal 
and best strain known. ALLIE HOLMES, West Win- farm for less than the buildings would cost tedlay. | 
field, New York. US 50 ne wee paying farm, but business ig over 
—— — 7 = MISCELLANEO f - Fa - Le and ~ 4-4 sell a 
mA 4 B —— turkey age ll, Bal Orpington. cock : Price "ea00. Ledeen ROBERT R. - 
= d #2. W. LOTHERS, HAY FOR We have all grades of hay for | roy St, Binghamton, N Y. Lace, ‘Ms le- : 
White. da Brown, $2  coay ad ~~ Coed. SAMUBL cu ne Piaien NY. 
. COCKFRELS, an : guaran 8, 90 ACRE FARM. 35 acres hard. : 
15 postpaid, $1.15; 100_chicks $12.50. GLICK’S ears, doubl Doxd foting —— 
Lesudun Panis Lanete Pe VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on tial. Write | “.°,” iecwin wah Sewer Gee. Sue aan 
MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, Kan. | house, and grain barn, 2 miles from | Lake 
S—Purebred White one eS ee art tor tl. JOGRPH DEMEN Ontario, =. ftom Wolcott in the 
absohutely Stamp CLAR- Lae = | county apple AUSTIN 5 
VEY. Gincinsatus’ N N Y. KOW, Heibrook, Mass. Spring Farm, Wolcott, Wayne oat SDRC, 
ap te ge, or illustrated price WIDOW MUST SELL—403 acres, including 86 


ligt describing 35 
TRY YARDS, Marietta, iota, Pa. 


“RINGLET’” BARRED PLYMOUTH 
White Orpington cockerels. SUNNY! 
Emporium, Pa. 


BLACK LANGSHANS, extra laying strain, good 
shape 508 color. HOMER PALMER, New Baltimore 
2 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Imperial Pekin 
— now. THOS A. CLOUD, Box 66, York- 
yn, . 


DONEGAL POUL- 





and 
FARM, 











200 BRONZE, Buff, White tpoodins turkeys, 
F. CLARK, Fr 


last 
a Write about the eggs. ° 





BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, thoroughbred stock, 
15 for $1, $6 for 100. SY, BEIDELMAN, Bingen, Pa. 
UFF_ORPINGTO. COCKERELS pullets. 

JORDAN SUTHERDAND. ciserille. Pa. 


B 
Fine. 

@IX TOULOUSE GEESE, bred from prize 
$3.50 each, 13 ibs. A. MORTIZ, Rahway, N J. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, wn, ‘\eee ace 
cockerels. MRS C. F. SMITH, Cro ‘ton, 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS from 50 Ib gobbler 
for sale. ELIAS FOSTER, Caldwell, 0. 














HARDWOOD ASHES. GEORGE STEVENS, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, 





AGENTS 





GENTS—$25 a week for two hours’ work a day. 
A brand new hosiery that beats them al). 
Write for terms and ee oy Tit Tere On. 
ness. oa FPOSIERY CO, 1053 Third St, 





AGENTS—Novelty knives and razors are lightning 
% profit. Exclusive . _ Goods 
guaranteed. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO, 214 Bar &t, 
Canton, O. 





MACHINERY AND 'MPLEMENTS 





ROY wae STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
an 





Thousands in use; booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer. ROY BROS, Fast Barnet, Vt. 

PATENTS 


SEND FOR FREP BOOKLET, all 
and their cost. 


about tents 
s Eid, 500 
K Victor Bidg, Washington, D C. 





TURKEYS, five varieties, $4 “, hdd each. Berkshire 
pigs. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 





CHEAP. ARTHUR A. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 





nice silk 
copying 





LIVE STOCK 


JACKS AND MULES—Over — a jacks and 
mules for sale cheap, guaranteed in respect, 
Will trade for other stock. What have you Fou to trade? 
Wee today. KREKLER’S JACK FARM, 
est 





stein heifers com- 
bull. First 
of heavy 





$1000 takes Also 
Holstein 6 en H. WARD, oevalton, Delaware, 
County, N Y. 
REGISTERED POLAND. ‘AS, Bontahiows, —_ 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. 
service boars Collies, P. HAMILTON, 


Cochranville, Pa. 
LARGE LISH YORKSHIRES, stock, afl 
ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N ‘ 
THOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRE re $5 cach, 
ALBERT J. REED, Clifton Springs, N Y. 


TERED BROWN SWISS COW will freshen 
W. DAVIS, Seven Valiley’s. Pa. 


HAMPSHIRESSWINE, both sexes. JOS G. KEN- 
NEL Atglon, Pa. 
BERKSHIRE PIGS $5 UP. W. LOTHERS, Peru- 











BEGIS 
in May. 








LADEES, @ SEND 10c for A +. 
BUREAU, 


money 
names. AMERICAN ADV ERTISING 
Leightons Corners, N HL. 


OUR, HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN WANTED for government =. 
to $150 month. Vacations, steady work. 
and income tax mean many vacancies. 
education sufficient. “Pull” unnecessa 

free list of —¥% now available. 
IN Dept C19, Rochester, N Y. 
WANTED—IIf you want a Loy jobs named be- 
low, write us immediately. brakemen, elec- 
trie motorman, colored train or 
Experience unnecessary. Wi 

lard roads Passes 

RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Dept 39. Indianapolis. tod. 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
Protected positions in States service. 
sands of vacancies every nee 
mere fer vot. sate and pmeveme pas, itetime emater- 
ment. Just ask for +ooklet 8 3 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D C. 
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a 








choice Holstein cows, crops, 100 acres valuable timber, 


fruit, modern buildings worth $7006, ya a water; - 


Price $10,608, x md terms. Free 
Springville, 


DELAWARE FOR ALL AROUN ‘ARMIN' 
More advantages es = > a as = 4 weep filed 
GRICULTURE, 


Ms. OC, ELLIS, 





. mild climate, long 
road i - STATE. BOARD or. AGRI 


Dover, 
i 








we BUYS = cE. river farm. large bew 
cost 80 fruit trees; 
free “delivery. "BEN HANRINGTON Kathboos NT 


OR EXCHANGE B for om. — ie — 


FOR SALE 
store, rent $250; house rent 
MOSHER, Fort Johnson, N pe 

FOR SALE—150 acres in western New ¥i Fine 
patapings and location. A. C. ANSLEY, Penn Yan, 


Don’t Sell to Your Neighbors 


They're not apt to give you what you 
think your farm is worth. If ey 
know you Want to sell, they think you 
have to sell, and they beat you down, Or 
else they talk you over and the report 
aces gets around that you've “got to gell 
ou Ld 
Even a “for sale” sign on your place 
lowers its value. You know what 

think, when you see one on your neighy 











bor’s place. While if you 
Advertise in American Agriculturist’s 
Real Estate Market 


you'll get in touch with buyers for hums 
dreds of miles around—good, ho 
farmers, too, who have as £0 re 
for wanting to buy as you have for gell- 
ing, and who therefore respect your rea- 
sons and will pay your price ¥ 
neighbors won’t know anything 
it, for you need give only your poste 
office box number or some friend’s name 
in' a nearby town 

A 25 to 40-word adv in American Se 
riculturist’s Real Estate Market—wh. 
we established for our subscriberg-—- 
won’t cost you much and will 


Make a Quick Sale 


If you want help in preparing your . 
rtising . 


advertisement, write our Adve 


Department. 


Agra werk Olly. 


American 
315 Fourth Ave.. 











lack, Pa. 

HIDES AND FURS 
WE PAY TOP PRICES for beef and 
horse bides, calfskins, ete. Country consign- 
Ce ee a Fg 
Pr mipe & LBA Ast, 
Scranton, : 

AND PET STOOK 











Very Well Pleased With Results 


I have had very great success from the advertisement in American 
Agriculturist. Better than any other, and I have advertised in several papers. 






WM. J. SHERMAN. 












That hurts you—and your’ farm. ; 


































-s« SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
BS , P This No. 6 tri 


le 
ity and 


geared, doub. 
any other 
; 


has more 
better work than 
two-horse ; 
TURNS CORN 
TO DOLLARS 





Get this Free 
. ay) 





ferme BEST ROSS SILO 
pambaes esbegr ogy Lox Tt 


other wood, 6 . Th 
ill Bighest posnibie grade of regen Fir 


: Sip bee tures that 
jasive, and s tely neces- 
sary 00 make a good silo. 5 





Ls ( os in. P 
z " » Hudeon Falls, N. Y. 








4 figure since last “May, although 
the same price was recorded in June 
and July. The bulk of sheep arriving 
of late have sold at 5@6, lambs 8@ 
8.25, with top price close to 840; 

Heavy weight beef cattle have been 
selling up to about $9.40 p 100 Ibs, 
while the bulk of- good weighty steers 
have crossed the scales at Se 
The cold weather has increased the 
consumption of meat to some extent, 
but the demand is not of an especially 
broad nature. Prime heifers have sold 
up to About 8 with medium to good 
stock-fed heifers at 6.40@7, plainer 
kinds down to 5.50 and lower. Calves 
continue to sell at extremely high 
prices, fcy lots of vealers have com- 
manded:up to about 12, with the bulk 
of good to choice selling at 11.50@ 
11.75, common light weights down to 
10, while heavier and roughs sold at 
5@ 7.50. 

Many feeders who never before 
have handled ‘calves now’ have @ stock 
on hand, and this leads to the pre- 
sumption that there will be an earl 
crop. of-yearlings in the next 5 
months. The present market 
mands that small cattle must “be fat 
in order to secure a.good reception. 
Veal calves,.when fancy, have re- 
cently sold up to $12 p 1 lbs, while 
medium calves have ranged around 11 
and heavy weights 5@7.50. Prices on 
stockers and feeders have been fully 
steady of late and the market _re- 
sponds to the influence of light runs. 
The demand has shown some’ im- 
provement as- was expected. Choice 
light stockers, as well as fresh, well- 
bred feeders, have moved up to levels 
which many buyers called close to the 
danger line. 


At New York, Monday, January 19— 
Last week after Monday steers held 
up steady on top grades, with others 
a trifle lower; bulls ruled firm, closing 
steady; fat cows fell off a small frac- 
tion at the finish; other grades ruled 
steady. Veals were barely steady on 
Wednesday; closed active and steady 
to strong on moderate'receipts; barn- 
yard calves and yearlings held up with 
very light supplies. Very few Canada 
calves arrived for this market. The 
selling range for the week was: Steers 
$5.50@9.10, oxen 5.80@7.90, bulls 5.25 
@8.15, cows 3.50@6.75, heifers 4@6.50, 
veals 8.50@13, culls 6@8, yearlings 4 
@6, barnyard calves 5.50@6.50. Fresh 
cows quoted steady at 35@90. 

Today there were 44 cars of cattle 
and 1271 calves on sale: Steers were 
slow, but steady; bulls firm«to a frac- 
tion higher; fat cows no more than 
steady; medium and thin cows were 
steady to 25c higher. Calves were in 
moderate receipts and just about 
steady, with a good clearance of the 
pens, Steers averaging 870 to 1351 Ibs, 
sold at $7@8.85 p 100 Ibs, inciuding 
8 cars Pa, 870 to 1851 Ibs, 7@8.65, 10 
cars Va, 1066 to 1348 Ibs, 8.05@8.85, 
4 cars W Va, 1200 to 1242 Ibs, 8.25@ 
8.35. Oxen and stags sold at 6.50@ 
7.75, bulls 5.50@7.25, cows 3.75 @6.25, 
veals 8.50@13, culls 7@8, barnyard 
calves 5@6.50, yearlings 5@6. 

Sheep showed. a little more firmness 
for good stock after Monday; no im- 
provement in medium and commo. 
grades, Lambs were slow all the week 
for heavy and coarse stock; good and 
choice handy lambs held up until Fri- 
day to full opening prices, closing a 
small fraction lower. The’selling range 
for the week was: Sheep (ewes) $3.75 
@5.65, mixed sheep 5.75, culls 2.50@ 
8.50, lambs 7@8.65, culls 6, yearlings 6 
@7. Today there were 21 cars of stock 
on sale. Sheep were barely steady, 
lambs very slow and 25@35c lower; 
several cars were unsold at a late 
hour. Common to prime sheep (ewes) 
sold at 4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, culls 3.25, 
common to choice lambs 7@8.35, culls 
6, yearlings 6@7. Top price for N Y 
lambs 8.35, O do 8.10, Ind do 7, west- 
ern do 8,25. 

Light .receipts of hogs for the mar- 
ket were here the past week. Prices 
were maintained, closing firm. ‘Today 
there were about 2 cars of N Y and 
Pa hogs on sale. Prices were full 
steady and heavy to light; sof gener- 
ally at $8.60@8.75 ‘p 100 Ibs, roughs 
7.530@ 7.75. 


The Horse Market 


Out-of-town buyers were again 
prominent at the New York auctions 
last week, and bidding for second- 
hand workers fairly brisk, and prices 
firm in consequence. Decent to good 
chunks and good to choice drafters 
quiet and steady. Very. little export 
demand. Good to choice heavy draft- 
ers are quoted at $300@400 head, 
chunks weighing from 1100 to 1300 Ibs, 
190@275,. fair to good second-hand 
workers 125 = 225, old horses and crip- 
ples at lower figures. 

At Pittsburg, all beef cattle receipts 
met a slow market Monday but prices 
were steady. One hundred cars ar- 
rived and good to. choice beexes sold 
at $8.65@8.90 p 100 Ibs, good 1800 to 
1 1b steers 8.80 @8.60, medium to 
g00d 1200 to 1300-Ib steers 8.15 @8.35, 
tidy 1050.to 1150-Ib -steers 8.10@8.40, 
fair to medium 1000 to 1100-Ih steers 
‘7.40 @ 7.85; fair -900 - to..1000-Ib. steers 
6.75@7.40, common. 700 to 900-1b 
steers 5.50@,6.50, rough,. half fat 1000 
to 2800-1b. steers 5.@7, common to 
gooe fat” oxen 4@6.50, commorni--to - 


“to 1100 Ibs. 
25:@ 90-ea. 


de- ° 


Ibs 5.50@7.75,. ietters 
Calves sold at 
-ceipts -totaling 300. ~About 
‘decks -of-hogs arrived on a higher 
market, heavy weights selling at 8.60 
@8.65, heavy mixed 8.70, medium 
weights and oYrkers 8.15@8.80,. pigs 
8.25@8.50. Sheep were slow Mon- 
day, selling at 4@6 p 100 Ibs. Lambs 
were quoted lower, 5@8. Twenty- 
seven cars of sheep and lambs ar- 
rived. 

At Buffalo, beef cattle sold 15@25c 
on 100 Ibs lower Monday, 3750 head 
arriving. Heavy grades sold slowly, 
receipts of hogs totaling 17,000: 
Mixed and medium, also heavy 
weights, sold at $8@8.65, Yorkers and 
pigs 8.70. Receipts of-sheep were 
about 20,000 head, choice lambs sell- 
ing at 8@8.10, bulls 7.35 downward, 
wethers 5.75@6, ewes 5@5.50, best 
yearlings 7@7.25. 


Ohio Legislature Meets 
CLARENCE METTERS 

Many matters of special interest to 
the agricultural and. school interests 
of the state -will come before the 
special session of the Ohio legislature 
which opened January 19. Gov Cox 
and the other members of the state 
administration are very anxious to 
have the work of the special sessjon 
pushed with all possifle speed. In 
fact, the governor would like to see 
the session finished in three weeks, 
but well-informed legislative observ- 
ers will not be sfrprised if twice that 
time is taken, and possibly more. 

In order that no time should be lost 
in preliminary matters, the governor 


$o12, on 
dou 


tem of checking should be ace... | 
mete ate § another oversight cue ae 
this will. be unlikely to occur. & 
“Phat this investigation was pro 
abdut was fortunate, in the light 
its resylt, for all concerned. 1t sho ot 
a local board of health and health 
ficer very much on the job ang a t 
mission’ alertly alive to its duty, 
awoke a large milk-producing cong It 
to the fact that a certain laxity ra 
crept into its system, and it ap 
ently, has brought a remedy for thy 
A local milk authority says. 2% 
public, or that portion which y 
certified milk, is more concerneg than 
health officials, commission or; 
ducer, for it has nothing but 
brand to show that the milk 
for is as pure and clean as huma 
knowledge can make it. This incident 
has, in fact, served to show the sha mt 
ness of the scrutiny under which the 
milk supply is kept in® at: least one 
community, and the certified milx in 
this [Essex] county. And eternal view 
flance is not too high a price to 1 
for safety in the matter of milk.” 


0! 


Pro. 
iC othe 
it Pays 





To Fight Beef Syndicate—The tay 
of duty free beef has. disposed eastern 
men to claim a share of the business 
now so largely in the hands of western 
packers owning important plants fy 
Argentina. -A project is under way to 
form a syndicate of American Capital. 
ists to compete in shipping Argenting 
beef to the United States; no detajis 
have been announced, 


Ontario Cattle Shipments to th 
United States under the new tariff 
law are concerning the Canadian goy. 
ernment, owing to apprehension over 














Young Pigs Thrive on Rape 


For a late fall forage, which will continue growing in cool weather, 


rape is unexcelled. 
stand after the first frosts. 


had sent to the homes of the members 
of the legislature several week#@hefore 
the opening, copies of the chief bills 
which were specified in the governor’s 
call for the session. They therefore 
had lots of time to study the propo- 
sitions before coming to Columbus. 

Chief among the subjects outlined 
by the governor is the report of the 
school survey, under which it is hoped 
that laws can be passed which will 
add to the effectiveness of the schools, 
particularly im the rural communities. 
While some opposition has developed 
in the rural districts, the. school sur- 
vey report has been generally indorsed 
by educators. 

Under the direction of the state 
fbudget commissioner, a new officer, 
$979,000 was cut out of the 1914 ap- 
propriation bill passed by the last 
legislature. The revised appropria- 
tion bill will come up for early con- 
sideration in the legislature. 

The state agricultural commission 
has asked Attorney-General Hogan to 
prosecute D. A. Duncan, a farmer of 
Greenfield, Highland county. The 
commission claims that Duncan sold 
hogs which had been placed under 
quarantine for cholera. . President 
Sandles of the commission is very 
anxious to have a rigid test case made, 
since he says it is absolutely impos- 
sible to make a_ successful fight 
againt hog cholera unless the quaran- 
tine regulations of the commission are 
carried out to the letter. 

In ofder to make more effective the 
quarantine against “tuberculous cattle 
the agricultural © commission met 
Tuesday with the. breeders of Cuya- 
hoga county and with the county 
prosecutor and. planned for an ag- 
gressive campaign. 

The commission has won a great 
fight against impure vinegat. One of 
the largest producérs.in the county, 
located at Detroit, after a long = con- 
troversy, has advised the commission 
that they will obey.the orders of the 
commission against the sale of~ im- 
pure’ vinegar. ; i 


It- furnshes a large amount of feed per acre and will 


depleted supplies there. A _ recent 
consular report from Sarnia says On- 
tario has been scoured for cattle of 
all kinds for export to the United 
States. That consular station alone 
issued invoices during the last three 
months of 1913 for 222 cars of live 
stock, the sales of these carrying to 
Canadian farmers $350,000. 


OHIO—At Columbus, corn 58%4c p 
bu, oats 391%4c, bran $27 p ton mid- 
dlings 30, timothy hay 17, steers Sc p 
ib, veal calves 9@11c, lambs 8c, eggs 
87c p doz, rabbits 2.50@3.75, fowls le 
p lb, tufkeys 23c, ducks 17c, geese l4c, 
potatoes Sdc p bu, red and yellow on- 
ions 70c, white S5c, cabbage 2.25 p 1 
Ibs, turnips 60c,p bu, apples 4.50 p 
bbl. 

At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter wheat 
$1- p bu, No 3 white corn 7lc, No 2 
rye 65c, bran 25.50: p ton, brown mid- 
dlings 27.50, timothy hay 19.50, clover 
mixed 16.57, wheat straw 8.50, rye 9% 
oats 8, shipping cattle 6% @Sc p Ib, 
butcher 7%c, sheep 8@4%c, lambs 6 
@8%c, veal calves 6@10%c, Nol 
hides 31%4c, unwashed combing and 
delaine wool 17@19c, eggs 32c p 40% 
chickens 13% c p Ib, hens 12%c, ducks 
15¢e, beets 2.25 p bbl; cabbage 2. 

At Syracuse, pumpkins 10@20c e& 
celery..60c p- doz, turnips 70c p bd, 
beets 60c, cabbage 60c p doz, potatoes 

p bu; parsnips 90c, rutabages 
onions $1, fowls i 
18¢e,; turkeys 25c; ducks 16c, rabbits 
lhe, eggs 42c p doz, apples 1.25 p bu, 
comb. honey 16c .p lb, dressed pork 
12%c, beef 12c, lamb 15c, 


At Philadelphia, eggs. 40c p 
chickens..16c p ib, roostérs 12c, tur 
keys 19c; ducks 18¢, geese 17c, apples 
$4@5 .p bbl, white potatoes 75@: 
p bu, sweet 1.25@1.75-p. bbl, onions 
1.10 p bu, cabbage 30% ton, cx-i 
30@50¢ p beh, bran 28 p ton, timothy 
hay .19.50, ._clover. mixed 17.50, 


straw: 17, wheat.10, oats 10.50, wheat 


%5e p bh, corn 7io, white oats 15% 


pay 


17c p Ib,: yearlings 


dom 
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Cold Water Helps Shoulders 
w. GUY NOLAND, INDIANA 


Much valuable time is saved during 
the busy season by keeping the horses’ 
shoulders in good condition, and I am 
gell paid for my time when looking 
“oad them. In the morning before 

messing the horse I see that the 
voulders and neck are clean, and look 
to see that the collar is well cleaned 


— leather bound collars are 
used I wash them at night when they 
are removed from the horse’s neck. 
ghen during the day I see that the 
mane is not allowed to work or clog 
under the collar. I know as well as 
other farmers who have had their 
horses’ necks and shoulders become 
gore what it means to have to work 
a horse thus affected. 

My remedy for preventing sore 
ghoulders is very simple and good if 
practiced every eV ening after the 
horse has been worked, After re- 
moving the harness, even before feed- 
ing, I get a bucketful of clear, cold 
water and take it to the stable and 
yse 2 sponge or my hand, and thor- 
oughly wash the shoulder and neck, 
removing all sweat and loose hair 
which has accumulated. This is a 
good, simple preventive and @ sure 
one if daily practiced. If any, hair 
has been rubbed off anywhere on the 
horse’s body and the place is sore, I 
apply salty meat grease to keep the 
hair from coming in white. 


Wintering Breeding Fowls 
JEAN L. BYINGTON 

I would really prefer to give my 
breeding birds free range during the 
winter, but this is not practicable, be- 
cause we breed several varieties. How- 
ever, the use of a large run (a quar- 
ter to half an acre) for a single 
breeding pen of seven birds. answers 
almost as well as free range. The 
birds remain much in the open. Win- 
ter winds and weather retard egg lay- 
ing until the natural breeding season 
and either increase the hardihood of 
the birds themselves or help us to 
detect latent weakness in time to pre- 
vent its transmission to a fresh crop 
of chicks. 

We feed each of these pens grain 
morning and evening. This consists 
of wheat, oats and corn alternately 
buried in the litter. We never bury 
more grain than the birds can scratch 
out and consume in a few hours. If 
any of the morning grain is found at 
night, we omit the evening meal. 





Wheat bran, a good quality beef 
scrap and oyster shell are placed 
where our Leghorn birds can get 
them at any time. We find it wiser to 
limit the amount of mash given to Or- 
pington and Wyandotte fowls. Even 
the best of them are prone to become 
lazy and overfat if allowed an unlim- 
ited supply of any kind of mash. 
Green food is the only article in the 
diet of our breeders that we give to 
all breeds without stint or measure. 

We find it also important to watch 
the male birds.in all of the breeding 
pens, in order to be sure that they 
are getting their share, but not more 
than their share of the food. We have 
had cock birds so greedy that they 
would not allow the hens to approach 
the feeding troughs until they them- 
selves had consumed the major por- 
tion of a meal which should have 
been sufficient for all. We have also 
had cocks so gallant that they would 
never eat unti! their hens had fin- 
ished. With birds of the latter type 
it is well to place a small quant ty 
of grain just too high for the hens 
to reach. Cocks can almost always 
reach higher for food than hens of 
the same breed. 





Prevent Injury b ao inclosing the 
chain with which a cow is staked out 
in a short piece of water hose up 
next to the part where the animal is 
liable to come in contact with it. A 


possible injury or galling will be 
averted. 
Ration for Mature Boar—After a 


boar is fully matured, his feed should 
be so regulated that he will always 
be in good breeding condition. He 
should not be too fat. else he will be- 
come sluggish and clumsy. With 
good pasture and forage crops in 
season, the amount of grain fed need 
not be large, from two to four pounds 
of dry feed per 100 pounds live weight. 
This amount should be increased dur- 
ing the heavy breeding season. A 
good ration for mature boars consists 
of three parts each of corn, oats and 
shorts mixed with one part of meat 
meal or tankage. A boar should be 
kept in service as long as he proves 
to be a sure active breeder. When 
he begins to fail as a pig getter he 
should be replaced by a younger boar. 
The tusks should be removed before 
they become too long, as they are 
dangerous weapons. The boar may 
be held by tying a noose in one end 
of a small rope and slipping this over 
the upper jaw and tying the other 
end securely to a post. 
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PEN-Y-BRYN FARM 


Breeders of Bred-to-Lay 
S.C. W. Leghorns 
White Wyandottes 
Imperial Pekin Ducks 
White Indian Runner Ducks 
Rouen 
Book your order 
tow oe Eggs, Our Ducks are winners at 


ksand Duck- Allentown, Hagerstown, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore Shows, 


F. A. TIFFANY, Supt. Box 36A, Ambler, Pa. 


§0 VF VARIETIE geese, wumese, guineas an 
Hares.Choice stock for sale at reasonable prices. 
Ree for hatehing. 6)page illustrated and descriptive 


sented free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 














Pure-bred_ chickens, duck 


M. B. TURKEYS 


1913 hatched toms, 20 to 30 Ibs; pullets 14 to 22; 
heaviest strain in United States. Satisfaction and safe 
arrival guaranteed. F. B. GARNSEY, Clayton, N. Y. 


Wate Holland Turkeys. White Wyandottes 
n years’ careful breedipg, hundreds cf unso- 
uicited testimonials. Satisfattion guaranteed. 


H. W. ANDERSON, Stewartstown, Pa. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS, large and domestic, 
easily raised as chickens. Also non-roving Bour Reds. 
Colored and White Muscoty ducks, 
very profitable and han 
Indian Runners. Partridge and Columbian Rocks, 








Reds. and Single Combed White Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes. Hardy, cholera resisting Mulefoot hogs. 
Cireular. BERT DILLENBECK - Randall, N. Y. 





ITGEONS for Profit. [ will show you where I have 
made a net profit of 25¢ annually on raising Pigeons 

Ten minutes’ care a day. For sale, English Homers. 

French wy show pairs. we rite for ow 


and prices. A. D. BR. Brown, "Whitestone, N N.Y. 





Moyer’s Ss. C. W. Leghorns 


%3-eeg strain. Fawn and White Indian Runner ducks, 
%3-egg strain. Eggs for hatching baby chicks and 
Wucklings. Circular free. Grant Moyer, Fort Plain, N.Y 

role comMB 


bo YOu BREED Leghorns 


¢ Brest cut in prices on our Ps r*- cockerels. 
Why not mate a pen of your yearling hens or pullets 
to a 00d, thrifty bird from the Meadowood flock 
ahd get results. Mating list free. ddress 
seAbowooo FARMS . CAZENOVIA, N.Y. 


Selected yearling hens $1 














each equeted price on 
Rett les. Day-okt-chicks, April, per 100 
0 Der 100. Geo. Frest, Levanna, Gases Ce., N. uY. 





a FARM S. S. White Leghorns 
icks $10 per 100, hatching eggs, $7 per 100. 
Imperial Pekin Ducking: Baby ducklings $15 pe per 100, 
iatiie | epee 100... Write for circulars 
action quaranteca We are — orders. 
BERWYN, PA. 


on smal! 
Goew a 


MONEY IN POULTRY : 


SQA $ Rey A, fowls. Save a 
cele ey 4 Describes 
bi farm. panied Free. 


r. "POY, yes 24, Des Moines, ta. 


Mammoth Pekin Dacks 


and drakes $2 each Comb Bot: Minorcas $6 
a trio. Eggs in season ai and $1. 


Brook View Stock Farms, R. F. D. = 3, Pulaski. N 
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SWINE BREEDERS 





















Heart’s Deligh 
Young Percheron and Belgian Stallions 
Two to three years old; out of imported 
mares and by imported sires. Guaranteed 
to be sound and sure breeders. Will sell 
to two or more farméers as company 
horses. Prices reasonable, 

W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE—Pure Bred Champion 


STALLION 


Four years old and fit for service. Will 
Weigh one ton. Price $1000. Younger 
stallions in proportion. Greatest breed- 
ing establishment in the East—1700 
acres. Send for circular G-1. 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falis, N. ¥ 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise mules and os oe tich, 18 
Jack and. ~ ly be seen one 
segnegenant, where can 
380 hi Jacks, Jen 
and Sites, 14 to 17 hands high. 
guaranteed. 
Write Sor prions tolage Address 


KREKLER’S JACK FARM 
West hio 
Branch barns: Clinton, Ind. 

















SHEEP BREEDERS 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


We are offering very choice Ewes and Rams for founda- 
tion stock, also fitted flocks for State Fairs—it pays 
to buy the best. Send for catalogue. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 


Shropshire and Southdown 
Bott 3 

Sheep NIAGARA STOCK FARM 

J.C. Duncan, Mgr. Lewiston, N. ¥. 











TUNIS RAMS AND EWES 
2d prize flock at New York state fair this year. Ox- 
fords, one 3-year ewe, bred to imported ram; two 


ewe lambs, one Suffolk ram. 


a 
H. S. TILBURY, Rt 2, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 











Large Berkshires at Highwood 


During each of the last five years we have sold 
more registered Berkshires, and during the last 
year three times as many ag any other breeder in 
the United States. Over one hundred sows, bred 


and open, for sale. Service boars, pigs, all ages. 
Visitors always wélcome. 
H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. Y. 























Berkshires 


We still have a few choice gilts for sale from 
six months of age upward. These pigs are of 
the best of breeding type and will develop into 
high class breeding stock. 

We can mate up pairs or trios of these pigs 
with six-month-old boars at very reasonable 


prices. 
TOMPKINS FARM, LANSDALE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


We offer Boars and Gilts 





of spring farrow and 
a number of good fall 
pigs, at reasonable 
prices. "I" err 
Collins, N. W. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin. Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutohins Bres, De Peyster, N.Y. 



















YARMOUTH FARM CHESTERS 


= are growthy and ay a om 
mite to ROLLO YOUNG. “Ce a3 Chester Ce. 


Hamps hires 
Boars and Gilts, boar and 
sow pigs unrelated; also 
bred sows. Quality the best. 
Sylvester Essig, Tipton, ind 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered fall pigs. Sows bred to big prize winning 
boars. §&. E. JENNINGS, - Williamsport, 0. 


Nixon’s Big, Smooth Poland-Chinas 


With size, finish and easy feeding qualities (36th 
year), %5 pigs for sale. Service boars, sows few 
young pigs. &. CG. NIXON, BexA, Lebanen, 0. 

















FANCY POLAND-CHINAS 
My great yearling Show Boar, Geld P Be, 206,489. 
now for sale. W the for price on gota Bug Good fou! 
months Boars $16 each, till Jan. 20t 
@. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohic 





POLAND-CHINAS 


I have :ome fine thoroughbred pigs 10 and 12 weeks 
old at $10 each. Can supply males and females not 
akin. Order early if you wish & _ pavtaee. Hereto- 
fore I have ws unable to fill of 

E. C. BRIL . STEWARTSVILLE, N. 4. 





Save 15% on Finest 
Jersey Reds 
Write at once for details if 
you expect to buy pigs 
this year. 


3S months’! 





STUDEBAKER’S DUROCS 
From the Miami Valley, the fountainhead of the 
breed. Gilts bred for March and April farrow; pairs 
and trios; best of breeding; priced to sell 

8. F. STUDEBAKER Tippecanoe City, 0 





March and April boars from 180 Ib 
DUrOc Jerseys ise ibe. ikedy tor service. Gites 
bred or open. Aug ae bon, ready to ship in pairs. 


P 
Sired by some of the largest boare of the breed. All immuned 
and registered. C. 4d. MeLAUGHLIN, Bex E, Pleasantville, @. 





sired by grand champion and 


. reserve champion boars at 
Va., W. Va., Pa. and N. J. state fairs. Dams, win- 
ners at big fairs in Ohio, Pa., N. J., Va., W.Va. and 
N. Cc. R. B. MARTIN, ~- Stouts Mills, W. Va. 





Congo Farm Duroes | 2o0™ ave the 
the breedin my herd. Get prices on the big growthy 
kind. Pigs not akin, and all immuned by the State 


Veterinarian. Renick W. Dunlap, Box 5, Kingston, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


by State Fair champion rhe big growthy kind, young 
gork, for sale. Prices reasonable. Send for circular 
D. H. DREISBACH, P. 0. Bex 137, Kingston, Ohie 








CHOICE DUR: 
Both Sexesa— Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable 
WwW. E. BOWEN, R. F.0D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


HELDON FARM Piscrtct. Sexes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc. E. BARNES. OXFORD, N. Y. 


Woodland Dairy F Farm 








BREEDERS 





CATTLE 
Heifer calves. j holstein, 1 


HOLSTEIN week old, crated on cars, 


Tully, $10 to $15 each. Registered and high 
grade cows, also registered bulls, 


REAGAN BROS., TULLY, N. Y. 
Branch address: Plumlyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 





TWO HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN BULLS 


four motiths old, out of A 0. cows of high qual- 
ity; none better in northern New York; price $75 and 
$80 each. Send for photos and breeding. Ideal Dairy 


Farm, Brown Bros., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N.Y. 


ST LAWRENCE COUNTY HOLSTEINS 


Pure bred bull calf, fine and evenly marked, nicel 
bred, from a large produc yin 2 mos, of age First chee 
for $40 takes hin. HARRY MASON KNOX, Dept.C,Canton,5.¥ 








LAKE VIEW FARM BERK SHIRES 


are good. We know it and you should by purchasing. 
Sows open or bred, or service boars, or fall pigs, from 
A. J. STAPLETON, Withraham Road, Springfield, Mass, 


Alfalfa Lodge Yorkshires 


Large English, white, short-nose type. outst ae 
boar pigs, superior quality, fair prices. It not 
what you pay, but what you get that counts. 

J. G. CURTIS Bex 272 ROCHESTER, W. Y. 





BULL BARGAIN 


Two months old Holstein calf, nearly white, out of 

high record animals 

SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
* 

Chenango and Madison County 

High-grade Holstein cows. Are heavy producers. Can 


furnish large, young, fresh aud nearby Springers at 
reasonable prices. HAWLEY & TRAVIS, Nerwich, N.Y. 








sane ston OHONdaga Hill Stock Farm 
Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL. N. Y. 


0.1. C. PIG 


Now ready for shipment. ory - quality A No. 1 
My pigs are pleasing. Try a 
“OINCINNATUS, N.Y. 








ROUEN and INDIAN DUCKS 
Toulouse geese, Bronze turkeys, Pearl Guineas, Single 
Comb White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Rhode Island R 


F.C. WHITE 7 . 
Registered 0.1. C.and Chester White Pigs 


a strains, petoee 18 ight. No oes for sale at pres- 
Beoking orders for spring deliv 





1 b Rose b B Leghorns: tl 
both comba: Bose, Comb, Brown Leghorns: the tet | CuGENe P. ROGERS. : WAYVILLE, N. Y. 
R. I. RED COCKERELS 
Larse, hen hatched. fee range. open. froat Mule oot Hogs 
colony house, thoroughbreds, from certified heaviest ht, 
winter vere, at half Sprin Drices. acend for descrip. | Bost — haa Pe stock. a. Bag 
tion and Saying reco! tpriert gs, un UR TT — COLUMB ’ 
references. VIBERT RED FARM, Gox 20, Weston. N. f. 





SHESTERGROOK FARM, - 
poe tira ae ra 
Cc Redes. 


fae TARaRR, 0 


fled those who want the bon 


horns. 


ANK Lt 








Winning SCRICockerels 


P page choice fawn and white Indian Runner drakes. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


. 








MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
Samuel Johns, Box 198, Wilmington, O. 


Kormdyke Holstein Bull Calves 


one month old, from large producing A. R. O. dams, $s4 
to $40. Send for extended pedigrees and description. 
PIERCE BROS., ROUTE 4, WARREN, OHIO 





INTENDING PURC HASERS 


should investigate our large producing Jerseys: 
large, smooth, prolific Berkshires; our Mammeth 
Bronze Turkeys. large herds and flocks from which te 
select. HOOD FARM, - - Lowell, Mass. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 
offers H F ball born April 21, 1913. Sire 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad 7th, whose 
dam average 32.57 butter 7 days; dam K H 8S Riverside 
Segis A RO 15.905 butter wits 2 gan. x. fat 4.0. 
pilice $75 if calen soon, ee agrees 
A. W. BROWN & SONS, west wn FIELD, N.Y. 


147—Head—147. Well-Marked 
| Black and White Grade. Heifers . 


These are fine individuals and show breeding; 








these heifers must be sold before M 
Charles Van Voorhis. 500 Powers Blook. Rochester, N.W. 
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Guernsey Cattle 


pal Ouest om or 

le e 

im a is ye “oliging 
y’s Fra of the tae ine ot 

Bie leigh, oe a of Franee,” 

“Jewel of Turquie.’ 
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Grade Holsteins 
Cows and Heifers 


30 fresh and close up springer cows. 
2% 2d calf springing heifers. 
60 young cows due in February and March. 


ae ee 


F. J. HOWARD 
New York 











of f Masterpiece | 





Benj. 4. Throop, Owner. 333 Connell Bidg.,Scranton,Pa. 4 








Berkshire pigs, and Baker strain im- 





sheep. 
descriptive breeding and prices or 
us a visit and be convinced. 


Offers a few young bull calves from 
registered Holstein cows having Official 
records from 17 lbs butter in 7 days up. 
We can suit any taste in color and 
breeding, and the price is right if taken 
while young. We need the room. Ask 
about them. 3H. C. GATES, Canton, Pa. 











Crestmont Farms 





At Half. Value 


Bull Calf Two months of age,evenly 


marked and nicely grown, 
sired by President Hartshorn’s great sire 
King Colantha Clothilde. The dam of 
this calf, Beauty De Kol Spofford, made 
| 26.03 lbs. butter, testing 4.4 fat, at three 





years of age. 
TOOKE and TANNER, Hamilton, WN. Y. 





GUERNSEYS 


The Herd of Type and Production 
Langwater Blood means Profit for 


AVISDALE 


H. B. DAVIS, CHESTER, N. ¥. 


FARM HER 





you. Write for the story of our herd 








LANGWATER FARMS 
North Easton, Mass. 
F.L. Ames, Owner, W. K. Hepburn, Supt. 





Offers 


official records. Also cows 




















Cut down 


DAIRYMEN <*, ¢:-: 


dyke to head your herd. 





FAIRVIEW FARMS HERD 


sons and grandsons of Pontiac Korndyke, from cows with large 


son of Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.03 lbs. butter in 7 days and 156.92 ILs. in 
30 days. Only a few sons of Pontiac Korndyke on hand, and this is the last. 
If you want a great producing Korndyke bull, secure a son of Pontiac Korn- 
E. H. DOLLAR, 


in calf to Rag Apple Korndyke Sih, a 


Heuvelton, New York 














bill and increase your cream check 





by keeping 
Write for free literature. 


Guernsey Club, Box A A, Peterboro, N. H. 
OPPORTUNITY 


offers a bull caif sired by Admira} Gelsche 
No. Pe His Kol Bese! 

















RAG APPLE 


$8,000 cow. He has twen 
B00 COW Peer Clothes Dekel 2d, 3701 the, 


Seosecsesceel 


ul W. W. JENNINGS « e 
G 








eee ea eee aoe es es esas eseseseseseseU 
JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


He is one os the very best cone a Pontiac Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac 
A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 


as , the second 30-lb. cow; has 75% the same breeding as 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME OF 


KORNDYKE 


Reg Apols, the 
the same 
the same precgicg 
‘ontiac Lad; My Korndyke, 

the Pontiacs. 


butter in sev en days; 87 


= Towanda, Pennsylvania 
a 


EAST RIVER GRADE ~~ 


for Sale 


50 cows just fresh milkin 

Ibs, per. day; 20 cows due tor cave bs 
month and next; 25 cows served to © thig 
fresh in August and September, ee 
are looking for dairy cows ang If you 
producers with. good.size and youn 
these cows before buying ¢] ewh 
WE TUBERCULIN TEST: 50 paw 
tered Holstein cows, good size, Hing 
marked and large producers: 
tered heifers one year “old; 
tered heifers two years old. 

and grade Holstein bulls a 
hand. Bell Phone 14 F 5. Jo ORN 
WEBSTER, Dept O, Cortland, n. ¥. s 








$$ 
Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Do you consider dairy farming a real business, 
a man’s job or simply a side issue? Are you 
keeping high-producing Holsteins or just cows} 

A good Holstein is little short of a pe rpetual 
motion milk-making machine, that while in milk 
uses her food for milk production and when 
stores up body fat to be converted into milk fat 
as soon as she freshens. She will earn % per 
cent on the cost of her feed. 


Why not keep this kind? 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklety 


Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, See'y, 








HOLSTEINS 





Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


——— 





If you need 


Holstein Cows, Heifers 
or Calves or Bulls 


of any age write 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., LIVERPOOL, X. ¥, 


They have the goods and their pgices ar 
able for the quality. ” Nae 











HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN Cows | 


We tave on hand 100 choice Holstein 
cows, deep heavy milkers of the choicest 
individuality and breeding due to freshen 
in September and October. Come and see 
our stock or write your needs before pu 
chasing elsewhere. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 














Cattle— 





High-Grade 
High-Grade | Farmers 
The pure-bred 
Jersey Cow 


offer some very ric 
and heifers in calf 


a list of young bul 





King Lunde Pontiac Komdyke 


The greatest young sire of the breed. No other sire by 
King of the Pontiacs has as great a year record dam. We 


give full description and prices. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, = = 


hly bred, heavy producing A. R. O. cows 
to him. Our folders just off the press 
; Send for one, also for 
s. 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











© ERSEY CATTLE CLUS 
W. 23d Street, New York 


Willow Brook Stock Farm 





JAMES GIBSON 


OLSTEIN BULL CALVE 
Breeding 


Highest Quality of 


WHITE PLAINS, N. ¥. 





Registered 


Jersey Cattle 


Young Bulls for sale 
Cc. F. Munz, Mgr. Mercer, Pa. 


25 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 and 3 years old 
50 Holstein Cows that will freshen 
soon. <A few gvood Stock Bulls. 
E. J. BOWDISH, Cortland,N.Y. 


Four Registered 


Holstein Heifer Calves 


and one bull, from 1 to 4 months old, including one 
granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs and 2 grand- 
daughters of King of Butter Kings. All light me color 
and fine individuals. $500 for the five. 

15 registered heifers from 1 to 2 years old, not 
bred. Must sell to make room. 

Grade cows mae on hand 

J. A. LEACH - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


COUNTRY LIFE FARM 


Offers for sale a pure-bred HOLSTEIN 

May 23, 1913. Sired by Artes De Kol O Walker ba 
No. 72921, whoso dam and sire’s dam average for 7 
days 547.8 Ibe, milk and 31.711 lbs. butter, and for 
30 days 2319.7 Ibs. milk and 120.07 Ibs, butter. The 
dam of this bull is a granddaughter of: Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, sire of 79 A. R.©O, daughters: This bull is 
about evenly marked and is a fine; large vigorous in- 
dividual in perfect condition. Price $100 f o b cars here. 


H. H, WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N.Y. 


EDGEWOOD FARM LS 
Has 1 year old, 1 two years old, 1 year- 
ling and 3 calves for sale. All thorough- 
bred Holstein and. of superior breeding. 
Breeding and prices on application. 
A. L. KESSLER, BRANDT, PA. 




















Hillscroft Farms 


Holstein Bulls 


Grandsons of Hengerveld DeKol and 
King Segis, from A. R. O. Dams at 


farmers’ price. 

GEO. R. HILL, Towanda, Pa. 
When in Cortland After High 
iad Holstein Cattle 


that. we have 




















ared to fill orders, large or small, with 
esians of highest’ breeding. Large herd 
ifers, calves = 


wae never better p 
best clase Holstein- 
to select from. All ages, both sexes cows, heife 
bulle of unsurpassed a At Private Sale -< 

pon will have every opportu’ to study the individual Anim 
sngestares Ps know ais wut them before deciding. No 
“Nickel in th 

E. A. Powetl, 


thee KING SEGIS BULL 


uare and 
perfect, born March: Wiz, ready for ail he service 


RO. a8 
iaoibe. o butter 1a, ta iret check for ‘ux 


Tr. Banton h Bon, How Woedstock W. ¥ 


904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, HN. ¥. 








“LAK ESIDE”? S235 Sunk?? | 3 


PIONEER FARM 











Allamuchy Farms 


We are offering registered Holstein bull calves from 
A. R. O. stock at $50 each while they last. Wri 
for description, age, breeding, etc. We can also offer 
3s of Korndyke Abbekerk out of well-bred and 
large record cows at reasonable prices. K. A. is one 
of the best individual sons of Pontiac Korndyke lir- 
ing, ree-quarter brother to King of the Pontiacs 
A chance to get the same blood at less money 


ALLAMUCHY - NEW JERSEY 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN _.., 
B U L L Ss for service 


DAViD HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 








From 
30-Ib. sires 











4 F p Service bulls from dams with 


7 Holstein Heifer Calves 7 


Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
Three to eight months old; well 


grown; dams large milkers; sire 
well bred. Registered and trans- 
ferred free of charge. 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


3 FOR $250 


} offer twoj well-bred and marked heifer 
calves and an unrelated Bull calf for the 
sum of two hundred and fifty dollars. 
Registered, transferred and crated f 0 b 
cars. «AJ! good individuals, 


W. H. MACE, - - Cortland, N. ¥. 


FOR 450 sEraD SALE 


10 registered yearling heifers, 15 registered cows; also 
25 registered bulls from 2 weeks to 20 months old at 
bargain prices. Have a few heifer calves. I also have 
400 head of grade Holstein come and heifers, some 
yearlings and two-year-olds; 300 head can be seen at 
my boarding stables at Nowak, N. ¥. P.O. address 


Munnsvilie, N. Y. 











HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


Offers for sale an extra fine Holstein-Friesian bull 
born March 14, 1913, about evenly marked; sire, 

‘eng. Butter. Boy De.Kol ge ips an, a 13. * jibe 2 
3-year-old ; 


Clyde. 
| wong 3 aver. 





da 8 
1.55 - Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price $150 
b Rochester. > ¢ 
w S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Bull Calves For Sale 


from A. R. O. et gired by Changeling 
Butter Boy No. 4139 
PRED A. =« Owego, N.Y. 








POLLED JERSEYS 


Breeders’ names and other iaformation of CHAS. §. 





IF YOU WANT ,GUERNSEYS 


Sales List of the 





Holstein Bull Calf 


Sire, Spring Farm King Pontiac; dam, a 
daughter of King Segis Pontiac, made 21 lbs "but tet 
in 7 days as a 3-year-old; average fat 3.73; more 
white than biack; a dandy individual. 


F. A. LAWRENCE . VERNON, N.Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


30 Cows and Heifers 30 


Well marked—good age—sound due in February 
and March. Sell one or a carload. Prices right 


John M. Hulett, - Granville, N.Y. 


BULL CALF 


Born August 20th. Carty- 
44 Ib. Blood ing over 40 per cent of the 


same blood as K. P. Pontiac Lass, about one 
half white—an A. R. O. Dam. Also two heifer 
calves, one highly bred. F.C,Biggs.Tramansburs.N.¥. 


A BULLY BULL 


Whose dam is a granddaughter of Hengerveld DeKd 
and his grandam is the world’s famous cow who ¥3 
the first to make one hundred pounds of milk in oe 
day in official tot—Aageto Grace as Pietertic Bis 
sire is Aaggie Grace Butter 4 fine individu, 
nicely marked. Quick sale at 100. 


Cc. tL. BANKS - NEW BERLIN, N.Y. N.Y. 


A New Crop of 
HEIFER CALVES 


from our best cows and by Homestead 
Maida Pietertje. He has a 30-Ib. sister 
31-Ib,. granddam and a 30-lb, sreat 
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» Garrison: 


“Tuttle,” gaia the fetlow, after a 
hesitation. “Frank Tuttle. 
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Revelations—X 


wonder how many lessons 
you are going to need;” 
answered Garrison’ coldly. 
“Tf you put so much as 
your hand inside this 
building, I'M have you ar- 
rested for burglary. “Now, mind what 
j say—and get out!” 
~ «p}] see you later, all right," said 
Robinson, glaring for a -moment in 
jmpotent rage, and he turned and re- 


treated from the place. 

Garrison, With his mind made up 
to a coup of distinct importance, was 
presently headed for his.room in 


Forty-Fourth street. Before he left 
the subway he went to a waiting 100m, 
replaced the long moustache upon his 
face—the one with which he had 
started away in the morning—and 
walked the few short blocks from the 
station to his house. 

The street was nearly deserted, but 
the “shadow” he had duped-.in the 
morning was on watch, still undis- 
missed from duty by young Robinson. 
Garrison went up to him quietly— 
and suddenly showing his gun, pulled 

away the false mustache. 

“I’m the man you’ve been waiting 
to follow,” he said. “Now, don’t say 
a word, but gome on,” 

The man shrugged his shoulders and 
was soon up in Garrison’s room. 

The fellow whom Garrison had 
taken into camp had once attempted 
detective work himself and failed, He 
was not at all a clever being, but rath- 
era crafty, fairly reliable employee of 
‘a somewhat shady “bureau” with 
which young Robinsoh was on quite 
familiar terms, 

He was far from being a coward. It 

who had followed Garrison to 


was h¢ 
Branchville, rifled his suitcase, and 
been captured by the trap. Despite 


the fact that hisehand still bore the 
evidence of having tampered with 
Garrison’s possessions, he had dared 
remain on the job because he felt con- 
yinced that Garrison had never really 


seen him and could not, therefore, 
pick him -up. . 
Sullen in his helplessness, aware 


that his captor must at last. have a 
very great advantage, he complied 
with Garrison’s command to take a 
seat in the room, and glanced about 
him inquiringty. 

“What do you want with me any- 
how?” he said: “What's your game?” 

“Mine is a surer game than youfs,” 
said Garrison, seating himself with his 
back to the window, and the light 
therefore all on his visitor’s face. “I’m 
going to tell you first what you are up 
against.” 

The man Shifted uneasily, 

“You haven't got anything to hold 
me on,” he said. “I’ve got my regular 
license to follow my trade.” 

“T was net @ware the state was is- 
Suing licenses to burglars,” said Garri- 
son. “Come, now, with that hand of 
Yours, whats the use of beati 
around the bush. If my suitcase 
Dipped you by the wrist instead of the 
fingers, I’d--have captured you red- 
headed in the act.” 

The fellow thrust his hand in his 
Pocket. His face; with -two . days’ 
growth of beard upon it, turmed a 
trifle pale. . 

. “I'd rather work on your side than 
ageinst you,” he ventured. “A man 
‘has to make a living.” 

“You’vé. Come around to the point 
father moré promptly than I expect- 
ed,” said Garrison, “For fear that you 
May not keep .your word, when it 
Comes to a pinch, Pll Inform you I can 
send you wp On two separate changes, 

“and I'll do so in a wink, if you try to 
fal le-croas me in the spilghtest par- 
ular,” 


“I hayen’t @doné anything but that” 


one job at Branchville,” said the man 
| alarm, —* t are you givin’ me 


“What's your name ” demanded 





mo- 







‘Ment of 






dition to- your -burglary at 
Branchville, yeu -have made 


yourself. accessory a plot 
to commit a wilfuls murder.” 

“T didn't! .By Heaven, f 
didn’t!” -- Tuttl 


“With what?” asked Garri- 
son. “You see-you plunge 
into every trap I lay almost 

hefore it is set.” He rose,-went. to his 
clpsetcloset, never without his eye on 
his man, searched on: the floor and 
brought forth the cold iron bomb. 
This ‘he abruptly placed on Tuttle's 
Knee. Tuttit shrank .in terror.: 

“Oh, Lord! I didn’t! [didn’t know 
they went in to do a thing like that!” 
he siad, “I've. been pretty desperate, I 
admit, Mr Garrison, but I had no hand 
in this.” 

The sweat on his. forehead adver- 
tised his fear. He looked at Garrison 
in a stricken, ghastly manner that al- 
most- excited pity. 

“But you knew that two of Robin- 
Son's assassins were to meet me in the 
park,” Said.Garrison.. “‘You procured 
their services—and expected to read of 
an accident to me in the papers the 
following morning.” 

He was risking a mere conjecture, 
but it went very near to the truth, 

“So help me, I didn’t go as far as 
that!” said Tuttle. “I admit I stole the 
letter up at Branchville, and sent it to 
Robinson at once. I admit I followed 
you back to New York and told him 
ali I could. But I only gave him the 
names and addresses of the dagos, and 
1 never knew what they had to do!” 

Garrison took the bomb and placed 
it on his bureau. 

The Defeat of Tuttle 

“Very good,” he said. “That makes 
you, as I said before, an accomplice to 
the crime attempted—in addition to 
the burglary, for which I could send 
you up. To square this off you'll go to 
work for me, and begin by supplying 
the names and addresses o your 
friends.” 

Tuttle was a picture of abject fear 
and defeat. His jaw hung down; his 
éyes were bulging in their sockets. 

“You—you mean you'll give me a 
chance?” he said. “I'll do anything— 
anything you ask, if only you will!” 

“Look here, Tuttle, your willingness 
to do anything has put you where you 
are. But Pl! give you-a chance, with 
the thorough understanding that the 
minute you attempt the — slightest 
treachery you'll go up in spite of all 
you can do. First, we'll have the names 
of the dagos.”’ 

Tuttle all but broke down. He was 
not a hardened criminal, He had 
merely learned a few of the tricks by 
which crime may be committed, and, 
having failed in detective employment, 
had no substantial calling and was 
willing to attempt even questionable 
jobs, if the pay were found sufficient. 
He supplied the names and addresscs 
of the men who had done young Rob- 
inson’s bidding in Central Park. Gar- 
rison ‘jotted them down. 

“I suppose you know that I am in 


‘a time, 


the ~ detective .business’ myself,” he 
added; as he finished the writing. 
“I thought so, but I wasn’t sure,” 
Tuttle. 
“You -‘teld young Robinson 
much ?" 
: “He hired me to tell him every- 


“Exactly, How’much de you expect 
to tell him of what is going on today””’ 

“Nothing that you do not instruct,” 
said ..Tuttle, .still feeling insecure. 
“That is, if you.meant. what you said.”’ 

“I méan’t it;”’. said Garrison,.,““meant 
it all. You're at work for me from 
this time on—and I expect the faith- 
fulness of an honest man, no matter 
what you may have been before.” 

“You'll get it,” said Tuttle. “I only 
want a show to start off square.and 
right. ‘ --What do you want me 
to do?” 

“There is nothing of great impor- 
tance just at present, except to re- 
member who is your boss,” answered 
Garrison, “You may be obliged to 
doublé-cross Robinson to a slight ex- 
tent, when he next hunts you up for 
your report. He deserves a little of 
the game, no matter how he gets it. 
Take his instructions the same as be- 
before, Tell him you have lost me for 
Report to me promptly con- 
cerning his instruction and everything 


else. Do you know the address of my - 


office?” 

“You have never been there since I 
Was put on the case,’ said Tuttle with 
commendable candor. 

“All right,” said Garrison, 
down in the——” 

A Knock on the door interrupted. 
The landlady, a middle-aged woman 
who rarely appeared at Garrison’s 
room, was standing on the landing 
when be went to investigate, and hold- 
ing a message in her hand. 

“A telegram for you,” she said, and 
halting for a moment, she turned and 
retreated down the stairs. 

Garrison tore the envelope apart, 
pulled out the yellow slip and read: 

Please come over to 937 Hackatack 
street, Jersey City, as soon as possible. 

e Jeraldine. 

It was Dorothy, across the Hudson. 
A wave of relief, to know she was near 
and wished to see him, swept over 
Garrison's being. ’ 

“Here,” he said to Tuttle, “here's 
the address on a card. Report to me 
there at six o’clock tonight. Get out 
now and go to young Robinson, but 
not at the house in Ninety-third 
street.” 

“Why not?” inquired Tuttle. 
the regular place—” 

“I’ve ordered him not to enter the 
house again,” interrupted Garrison, 
“By the way, should he attempt to do 
so, or ask you to get in there for him, 
agree to his instructions apparently, 
and let me know without delay.” 

“Thank you for giving me a 
chance." said Tuttle, who had risen 
from his chair. “You'll neyer regret 
it, I'm sure.” 

“All right,” said Garrison. “Shake!” 

He gave the astonished man a firm 
‘grip and bade him “so long!” 


“It's 


“It’s 






































































































































































































‘at the door. A few minutes tater, 


dressed in his freshest apparel, 
hastened out to gulp down a cup of 
strong coffee at an adjacent cafe, then 
headed downtown for the ferry. 

The hour Was just after four o'clock 
when Garrison stepped from a cab in 
Hackatack street,. Jersey - City, and 
stood for a moment looking at the red- 
brick-building numbered 937. -It was a 
shabby, smoke-soiled, neglected dwell- 
ing, with:signs of Hfe utterly lacking. 
Made wary by his Central Park ex- 
perience, ° Garrison had conie there 
armed with his gun and suspiciously 
alert, is cabman was instructed to 
wait. ithont. apparent hesitation 
Garrison ascended the chalk-marked 
steps and rang the belk Almost: im- 
mediately the door was opened, by a 
small and rather pretty young woman 
dressed in good taste, in the best of 
materials, and wearing a very fine diz- 
mond ring upon her finger. 


A Man in the Case 


Behind her, as Garrison instantly 
discerned, were rich and costly fur- 
nishings, singularly out of keeping 
with the shabby exterior.of the place. 

“How do you do?” he said, raising 
his hat. “Is my wife, Mrs Fair % 

“Oh,” interrupted the lady. “Won't 
you please come in? She hardly ex- 
pected you to come so promptly, She's 
lying down to take a rest.” 

Garrison entered and was shown to 
a@ parlor on the left. It, too,.was fur- 
nished in exceptional richness, but the 
air was close and stuffy, and the whole 
place uncomfortably dark. 

“If you'll please sit down I'll go and 
teli her you have come,” said his 
hostess. . Excuse me.” 

The smile on her face was somewhat 
forced and sad, thought Garrison. His 
feeling of suspicion had departed. Left 
alone, he strode atross the room and 
glanced at a number of pictures hung 
upon the walis, They were excellent 
coils, one or two by masters. 

Dorothy must have slept lightly; if 
at all. Garrison’s back was still turned 
toward the entrance when her footfall 
came to his ear. She came swiftly into 
the apartment. 

“Oh, you were very good to come so 
soon!” she said in a tone made low-for 
none but him to hear, “I wired you, 





both at.your house and office, not 
more than an hour ago.” 
“I got the message sent to the 


house,” he said, “It came as a great 
relief.” He paused for a moment, 
looking in her eyes, which were raised 
to his own appealingly. “Why did you 
run away?—and how did you do it?” 
he asked her, “I didn’t know what 
in the world to think or do.” 

Her eyes were lowered. 

“I had to—I mean, I simply obeyed 
an impuise,”’ she confessed. 

In an almost involuntary outburst 


she added: “I am in very great 
trouble. -There is no one in. the 
world but you that can give me any 
help.” 


All the pain she had caused him was 
forgotten in the joy of that instant, 
How he longed to take her in his arms 
and fold her in security against his 
breast! And he dared nat even be 
tender. 

“I am trying to help you, Dorothy,” 
he said, “but I was utterly dumb- 
founded, there in the crush on the 
bridge. Where did you go?” 

“I ran along and was helped to e 
cape the traffic,”” she explained. “Th 
I soon got a car, with my mind made 
up to come over here just as soon as I 
could. This is the home of my step- 
brother’s wife—Mrs Foster Durgin, 
had to come over and-—and warn— 
mean, I had to come; and so I came.” 

He had felt her disappearance had 
nothing to do with the vanishing of 
the chauffeur. Her statement con- 
firmed his belief. 

“Durgin?” Garrison repeated. “Didn't 
some Durgin, a nephew of Hardy, 
claim the body, up at Branchville?” . 

Dorothy was pale again, but res- . 
olute. y : 

“Yes—Paul. He’s Foster’s brother.” 

“You told me you had _ neither, 
brothers nor sisters,” Garrison ré- 
minded her a Hittle sternly. “These 
were not forgotten?” 


“They are stepbrothers only—by 
marriage. I thought I could leave 
them. out,” she explained, flush- 


ing .as she tried to meet hig . gaze. 
“Please dont think I meant to deceive 
you very much.” 

“It was-a technical truth,” he told 
her; “but isn’t it time you told me 
everything? You ran off before I could 
even reply to something you appeared 
to wish to know. You rs 

“But you don’t suspect me?” site 
interrupted, instantly reverting to the 
question she had put before, in that 
moment of her tmpulse to run... “T 
couldn’t bear it if I thought you did!” 

“Tf I replied professionally, I should 
say I don’t know w to think,” «he 
said. “The whote ‘affair 
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‘was never a 


ise large enough for two 

ilies, meaning of course 

the: two families try 

_*to- live in it as one fam- 

I was married I’ went to live 

‘home of my husband’s parents. 

Was an only son, and they expect- 

‘him to provide for them in their 

‘age: ey owned a house and a 

acres of land. This was all they 

d and the father was unable to 

k so the living expenses al! de- 

ed upon my husband and mysélf. 

hen I eatered that house a bride I 

tried. to meet my. mothér-in-law with 

thé ‘sam®@ embrace I would have given 
iy own mother. With a sneerin 


~~ my 
. Yaugh she turned a cold cheek whic 
1 kissed 


P and that was all. I nevér of- 
pred her another, and during the five 
tars I lived there she never once 
a hand in kindness on me. Any 
onstration of affection to’me from 

iy husband made in her sight was in- 
tingly sneered at until we were as 
raid of being caught petting each 


- other as we would have been of being 


aught stealing, and it chilled us so 
that we never could express our affec- 
ion for each other even in after years 
5 Sg we lived alone. 


had no privacy, not even my 


- @leeping room, for she kept articles 


_ there that necessitated its being open 
‘to her at all times. I was expected to 


~ work like a hired girl, but always in 


her way, never in- mine, and I near y 


_| starved at times because I could not 


i 


~ visitors if 


-@at the kind of food she insisted on 
‘having prepared. She entertained my 
she liked them, if not she 
froze them out so they never came 


again. If my husband and I went any- 
' where she went also, until I refused 


‘+ 


a 


to 


* gone through previously, 


a 


to go at all, and she found fault with 
me continually, both to my tace and 
to others. She complained to my hus- 
band very-moment she was alone with 
* bim, and as‘constant dropping wears 
away a stone, in time he came to be- 
‘Heve me altogethér wrong in all ways. 


_ My father-in-law was not so bad, 


Changed Plans 
_After five years of torture I told my 
husband that lifé was too short to 
spend in-t way and that I wes go- 


_ ing’ away. He could come if he wished 


should, Finding that I 

‘ ght a farm, goine in 

‘ for it, and we moved cn to it. I 
worked very hard, for we had to fur- 
nish the living for his parents, but it 
was Heaven compared to what I had 
When they 
became too feeble to live by them- 
Wwe took them to our home. My 
r-in-law never did or said a dis- 
agreeable thing to me after he came 
e with us, and in his last sickness 


fone could care for him to please him 


a@s I could and, dying he blessed me, 
but my mother-in-law never changed. 
tried to do the same in my own 


" home ‘that she had in hers, and she 


cs 


ras 
pel 


a for it untfl her last breath. I 


i I know why now, although at 
“the time I could see nothing in it but 
“pure cussedness,”’ I think she was 
bitterly jealous of me from beginning 
to She did not oppose her son’s 
Tnarriage, knowing he was of an age 


when he would likely marry in spite 


of her, arid needing a woman’s help in 
the house; she was willing to use me, 
she was too jealous of me to ever 


“treat ‘me ‘well, 


[Hundreds of letters have been sent us in answer to our request for the solutions our readers had most men to being bossed by a 
dre interesting collection of human experience could not an, so, 


found for the problem of the aged. A 
have been brought together. 


The editors felt that nearly every letter was worthy of publication, bat 


that was af impossibility. The ones printed have been sélected because of the different viewpoints 


they presented. 


All agreed that the worst possiblg solution was in giving up absolutely the deed of 


the farm. There was nearly the same unanimity of opinion that it was easier to. deal with outsiders 
than relatives. Many letters brought out the pertinent fact that too much may be sacrificed for peace 


in the family. 


In other words, it’s better all around if elderly people who have exacted certain con- 


ditions insist that they get them. More space has been given this discussion than usual because of 


its interest to so many people. 
discussion to a close.—The- Editor.] 


Now let me say this to all young 
people about to marry. Make a nest 
for yourselves no matter how humble, 
and no matter if you have to work 
like slaves to maintain the old people 
in their own nest. It is your right to 
have your first married years alone by 
yourselves. It is enough to try to 
“oalesce two natures that love each 
other, when they have been brought 
up differently and in spite of. perhaps 
years of acquaintance are really 
strangers to each others’ peculiarities. 
You will make a much better job of it 
if none are by to interfere or even see, 
in their own nest alone, and when you 
The old people will be much happier 
take them, if you ever do it will not be 

“so hard for either of you. 

Later-on in life inry own mother, left 
a great help to me in many ways, and I 
tried hard to steer between the two 
extremes of too much codling, for 
nothing makes some old people mad- 
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Next week a few more letters will be printed and that will bring the 


der than to insinuate even remotely 
that they are not capable of doing 
anything and everything that they 
ever did, and the other extreme of 
expecting too much of her. She was 
a great help to me in many ways and I 
hope I appreciated it. She was free 
to do just as she pleased about 
€éverything, . but she did not al- 
ways think that I could be free 
to do the same. She did not realize 
that I was grown up, and must do a 
woman’s wark in the world in my 
own way, neither did she love her 
son-in-law over much. I believe she 
would have been happier in a little 
nest of her own where I could go to 
yisit her and she could come and visit 
me, and if she had been contented 
and happier I should have been hap- 
pier than I was. As # was there were 
many little pinpricks for both of us. 
Well, after twenty-five years of mar- 
ried life, only five of which’I was per- 





And move to my son’s, 


To go. 


i 
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Leaving Her Old Home 


John E. Dolsen 


’m afraid that you think it is silly to cry 
And grieve so because I am going, today, 
To bid the old homestead forever good-by, 


Perhaps it is best for us all, that I try 
I'm too feeble to live here alone. 
But this is the house that Henry and I 
Moved into, when first we’d a home of our own. 


Though the rooms may look shabby, they’re all of them dear; 
To each one of them all some remembrance clings fast. 
Henry died in this bedroom; in this-one, right here, 
My children were born, from the first to the last. 


All the days of my life, when life counted for aught, 
Were passed in this place, and the friends I have met 
In joy and in sorrow, Whose help I have sought, 
If still upon.earth, are living here yet. 


I know that John’s house in the city is large, 
With heat in each room, lights and furniture fine; 
But ’twill never be home, and I'll feel I’m a charge 
On his-bounty,-and nothing I use will be mine. 


I’d rather stay here where I’ve lived all my years, 

In my own early home, where my memories call, 
But I’ll do what'I can to conceal all my tears 

When I leave the dear place for the last time of all. 


in the city, to stay. 
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; é with my husband a), Ss 
“were much the same as if I hag 7 
‘had the farm and I understoog tara 
work, but I knew the disinclination 
as I did not wish to sel) oy 
did did not wish to stay on it, I rented 
it to a young coupl® whom I hag jg 
known, for a nominal sum, retain; 
a sitting room and sleeping room a 
boarding with them. For a year — 
a half this was ideal. Their rent 
low enough so that they couig wall 
afford to wait upon me al! that I 
needed, and take me wherever 


aoe “ARS 


wished to go, I had purposely made it | 


so, although I planned to ¢g ' 
I 50 w 
they had to go for something = 
whenever possible and not take eithe 
team or time purposely for me. The 


had a great many things that tenantg 


do not usually have, and for a time 
they were grateful, then they began 
.to feel as if everythinig they dig lor 
me was a free gift and they soon 
grudged it, while what I did for them 
they took as their right. 


An Unsatisfactory Arrangement 


My interests out of doors were not . 


looked after. They were looking oyt 
for themselves and no one was look. 
ing out for me. They felt as if every, 
thing did or should belong to them, 
and woe unto me if I either suggesteg 
or remonstrated when I saw my prop. 
erty going to the dogs. Lucky indeed 
that I had not deeded to them ex. 
pecting them to care for me in re. 
turn, Now this is not an impossiblg 
way to live when rightly managed, but 
I made some mistakes and I hope 
anyone trying it may profit by my 
experience. I should have had a good 
thorough lease drawn up and signed, 
There should have been no guesswork 
about what was to be expetted on gi- 
ther side. I should have exacted aj} 
the rent reasonable and then when I 
. Wanted them to do something for me 
I should have hired them and 
them for it. 

I got out of my scrape better than 
most for I yas not yet in my dotage, 
although some of them thought | wag 
Being not yet sixty-five I did not rel. 
ish being under anyone’s thumb, I[ 
don’t think I should if I was one hun. 
dred years old, An old schoolmate ap. 
peared upon the scene who was much 
in my own situation except that it wag 
his children with whom he could not 
live happily. We decided that as he 
needed a housekeeper and I needed a 
farm managed we would join forces 
and play we were young again. A 
quiet visit to the parsonage settled the 
contract and my tenants, much dis- 
gruntied, moved out. We are having 
the time of our lives these five years. 
We try all sorts of farm experiments 
and we chum together like two kids, 
but we realize that the years draw 
nigh when this will end, and we have 
made our plans. If we can no longer 
run the farm and both are living we 
will sell the farm and buy or renta 
village place with a few acres of land, 
and we will have a horse, a.cow, some 
hens and a garden and play at farm- 
ing as long as we dre able, then hire 
what help we need to see us through 
If I am left alone I will sell the farm 
and rent a few rooms in a country 
village where I am acquainted. Here 
I will bring my treasures and just as 
long as I can wait upon myself I will 
do so, and when I cannot someone can 
be hired to do so. Never will I give 
up my independence until forced by 
actual necessity to do so. 















Another Capable Woman 
M. R. 


_ I know one thing if I were left 
alone what I would not do. My two 
“mafried sons would not be called on 


ed a 


ee 
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. to run the farm until I-had no more 
_- suse ‘for: farms or anything else. 1 


‘have kept in touch with it all my 


Tikes how to run the farm, because 


>. 
— 


e. If I were left alone I shoula 
ntinue living in my old home, prob- 
‘ably renting out the greater part of 


‘the land. 


would give some elderly* respect- 
> woman a home with me and 
‘ pay her reasonable wages so 
he would not feel herself a depend- 
mt. There ar meny who would be 
glad of such.a chance. She would 
not be in a hired girl’s position, but 
ould be a partner. and companion. 
Sep your home if you have one, for 
here isnot one place ‘in the whole 
orld which will compare with your 

‘home for either man or woman. 


A Plan That Worked 
as G. F. 
ter we had lived one year in the 
my husband's people, who were 
i us to come 
and run ir farm, They agreed 
give my husband a deed of the 
provi ke would care for 
age. As the house in 


fogs 





Was very large, we 
repaired, put in 
ing to make it as 
ble for the old 


wat 


didly, but soon we realized that the 
arrangement was not going to work 
out satisfactorily. So my husband set 
off a number of acres of land, and on 
it built a small convenient house, a 
small shed and barn. In the house we 
put all of mother’s choicest furniture 
witl some which was brand new. In 
the barn went a good cow and horse, a 
pig and some hens They were so 
pleased with our plan that they could 
hardly express their f*elings This 
solution has worked admirably, and 
since we have rearranged things we 
have all lived together agreeably. 


Two Families, One House 


<i es 5 

Do not marrv with the expectation 
of happiness if you. must live with one 
or the .other’s, patents. No matter 
how much you love them, it will sure- 
ly bring diseard. After you have chil- 
dren you will more fully realize the 
difficulty of having two families live 
in one house. It is a well-known fact 
that grandparents who have been per- 
haps severe with’ their own children 
resent. having their grandchildren 
punished, even when it is necessary. 
Consequently, the discipline of ‘the 
family is very much upset. The old 
people. miean well, but it brings our 
own childrén to treating us with lit- 
tle respect; as they blame us when 
the grandparents always take their 
side. The dear old parents must not 
suffer, but do not be misguided. as 
to duty and try living in the same 
house with them. It is usually pos- 
sible (for where theré’s a will there’s 
a way) to arrange for two. houses, 
aven if they be small. on.one farm. 





M 


. to. make rails to fence 


One Solution 
ae 

Pérhaps Caleb’s wife might be able 
to follow the example of an old man 
of the pioneer times and in this way 
solve her problem. This man lived 
in the.age when rails were split with 
a maul and wedge. He made rails, 
fenced his farm, cleared the land, 
tilled the soil, and, as ye7rs went on, 
accumulated some wealth. His chil- 
dren grew up and one hv’ one married 
and went to homes of their own. His 
wife, who had been his comfort and 
stay, passed away and the old man 
was left alone. Then he did what 
many another has done, divided his 
land and property between his chil- 
dren and went to live with them. 
His children soon grew tired of him. 
He hed given them all he had and 
must depend on them for his support. 

He-decided something’ must be done 
to prevent them becoming more ‘and 
more tired of him, so he went to a 
carpenter and had a nice large box 
made. Something was plaged within 
this box, no one knew what, and the 
lid was securely fastened. He let it 
be known that this box was not to be 
opened until after his death. He told 
the children that the one who treated 
him best should have the box and its 
contents, A great change in his 
treatment soon becdme apparent. 
Each one tried his level best to be 
extra civil to him. 

After a few years the old man died. 
Then the box. was opened, . There 
within lay a good-sized maul, verv 
much’ like the one which he had used 
; farm. To 
the handle of the maul as fastenea 
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a card on which was written: ‘He 
who gives away his property before 
he is dead, take this maul and kno: 
him in the head,” 


Go Into the Small Town 
» 6. 8, 

Circumstances alter 
case of the kind that 
cussed now in your paper. . There are 
so many different combinations and 
reasons that what is wise for one is 
not for another. But I believe that 
the best course for the farmer and his 
wife’ of average means is to rent or 
sell his farm and to retire to the 
nearest village of about 5000 inhabi- 
tants. In a smaller place there is 
not enough life and in-a large city 
country péople are apt to feel lonely 
without the close neighborliness which 
has always. been theirs in the country. 
It is folly for elderly people to sta¥ 
on the farm in spite of all that has 
been written in regard to its desira- 
bility. 

Help is necessary, as 
years make it impossible for the 
man to do the brunt of the work. 
This invariably leads to friction, for 
no renter will feel the freedom. of 
home under the eyes of the landlord 
The owner will see many things 
‘done that should not be done 
and many _ tasks left  unperformed 
whith should have been done. This 
is only touching lightly on the subject 
relating to the conditions which will 
arise, but I feel sure that the we!!-to& 
do farmer and the wife.of his youl 





nearly every 
is being dis 


increasing 
good 


will pass the remainder of their day’ © 


much more pleasantly if they move 
into the town as I advise. 
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ll Forgetful Little Lola 

; CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 

it sco down to the shop, little Lola, 

en ood buy me a spool of white thread. 

se sure to get white, number sixty, 

er’ I M0 make your new dress,” mamma 

p said 

= five cents, tied tight in the corner 
Br Lola’s wee ‘kerchief, she took, 

re: nd held o’er her head a pink sunshade, 

or Amer fingers clasped close round the 

mn nook 

n i . 


“now, What will you have, little girlie?’ 
“The shop-woman asked tenderly. 


“Five cents worth of thread for my 
ot : mamma; . 
it 1 forget. though, how old it must be. 


“| think it Was, maybe, two hundred; 


[ know it was, anyway. old — 
, The. shop-women laughed, “Why, two 
a ~~ hundred 
fy in thread, I have never yet sold. 
d 


“put what does she want it to sew on?” 
= “] know—on my pretty white dress!” 





C) “4 white dress? Well, white, number 
’ sixty, 
: Will be about right, I should guess.” 
i With the thread safely rolled in her 
*kerchief. P 
. Back homeward the tiny girl flew— 
k “| forgot What you called the thread's 
. birthday, , 
i But I guess that Miss Shop-woman 
I knew.” 
e 
i “and now you've forgotten your sun- 
. shade; 
your pretty new sunshade of pink!” 
. ‘Oh, mamma,” exclaimed little Lola, 
: “f can't keep two things in my think!” 
5 
a ‘ ° e 
Major’s Live Pincushion 
. MARY E, GARDNER 
AJOR was a brave dog. It was 
’ M very seldom that he cried or 
: howled, So every within 
} hearing turned out to see what was 
; the matter when they heard him com- 
. ing up the hill, whining and crying. 
Tessie, the white cat, left her kittens 
, and came. 
; Johnnie Rabbit forsook a nice head 
of lettuce to join her; stately Peter, 
the Buff Cechin rooster, stalked to the 


: hiitop and even old, lame Dickey 

Pumpling, the pony, stopped munching 

oats and asked what was the matter 
7 with his friend, Major. 

Maje was coming very swiftly, run- 

ning like the wind and yet stopping, 


once in a while, to dig at his noce and 
cry. The people at the Big House 
heard him and they all came out too, 


wondering what the matter could be. 
Major’s brother, Captain, was so anx- 


ious that he ran to meet his brother. 
“What does ail you, Major,” he 
barked, “and what are those queer 


things on your muzzle?” 


“On it,” howled Maor, “in it, you 
mean.” 

“Well, what are they, anyway?” 
asked the other, 

“Needles, needles and pins and 
swords,”’ said Major, “‘that’s what they 
are! And they’re killing me.” 


“Where’d you get them?” said Cap- 


tain, in astonishment. 

Poor Maje howled again. No won- 
der, for there were at least ten of the 
sharp things in his nose and lips and 
he could hardly speak. 


“I met a walking pincushion or 


needle cushion or something like it,” 
he mumbled, “down by the brook, and 
[said: ‘Get away, what are you doing 


here,’ and just poked him a little, he 
was so slow to move, and he slung 
himself around and see what he did to 


me,” moaned the unhappy dog. 
“Bow, wow,” barked Captain, “he 
must be crazed with pain. Whoever 


heard of such a thing?” 
The people at the Big House had. 


When Major, head hanging in both 
shame and pain, was called to his 
master, that gentleman exclaimed: 
‘Well, well, old fellow, this is hard 
luck, indeed. You’ve met a creature 


that I haven’t seen one of for years.” 

“What is it?” everyone asked all at 
once, and he replied: “A porcupine, 
and it’s left some of its quills for poor 
Maje to remember him by. Don’t feel 
ashamed, old boy. No one blames 
you for getting the worst of it.” 

‘There,’ thought Captain, “it wasn’t 
4 walking pincushion at all. It was a 
porcupine, whatever that may be.” 

“Come, Maje,” said his master, 
will take me a good hour to doctor 
your wounds and then we'll go back 
and see if we can find the prickly ras- 
cal, I Suppose he's after nuts. No 
@anger of his being gone; he’s too 
slow a creature for that.” 

Major whined more than once while 

barbs were being taken out, but he 
cary gy ev that he was being 

ed and tried to b > i 
Deratetul: to be patient and 
Captain went out and looked down 
— ard the brook. He was very curious 

but this queer thing that had hurt 


“it 
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his brother and that the master had 
not seen for so long a time. Captain 
was much less rash than his brother 
so no one called him back when he 
started toward the place where Major 
had been wounded. He asked Tessie, 
Johnnie, Peter and Dickey to go with 
him, but no one wanted to, and they 
all told him he had better wait until 
the master was ready to go with him, 

Captain said he would go a little 
way and see if the curious thing had 
gone. He wouldn't touch it, if it were 
there. It might be gone before the 
others were ready and he really want- 
ed to see a “walking pincushion,” if 
such a thing existed. Down in the 
grove by the water, he saw something 
very odd. He saw a short-legged, 
stubby tailed, furry animal that had, 
yes, there could be no mistake about 
needles coming out from the fur. The 
stubby tail possessed them also, but 
there were none on the little snub 
nose that stuck out from between two 
small black eyes. He was climbing 
a tree when Captain came along and 
the swiftness with which he went up 
the tree surprised the dog, for had not 
his master,who knew about everything, 
said that the creature was “slow.” 

“Why, he can even beat Tessie at 
climbing, thought Captain, “‘and that 
is saying a good deal.” 

“Seems to have a few needles, but 
not enough to be cailed a cushion,” he 
said, and then to let the animal know 
he was there he barked very pleasant- 
ly. “Bow, wow, how do you do?” 

Then the creature became a cushion 
indeed, bristling with sharp points as 
he came down the tree and stood on 
the ground, looking at Captain. All 
over the brown body they steod up 
and the stub of a tail was bristling 
with the pointed quills. He didn’t 
say “bow, wow,” but he did put his 
head down between his fore feet and 
give a sort of a grunt with a few 
squeaks mixed in, Captain understood. 
The pincushion meant to say: “Keep 
off, don’t come near me.” 


Captain and the Pincushion 


Long afterward when Captain was 
a bigger and wiser dog, he knew why 
the porcupine hid its nose. A very 
ight blow on its poor nose will kill it 
at once. The creature knows this and 
always tries to protect this weak 
point. 

“Major isn’t bright,’”’ thought Cap- 
tain, “now I bet he rushed right in 
and grabbed the chap, without think- 
ing of the swords he carries. Say, old 
man,” he called, “what did you jab 
my brother for?” 

The porcupine calmed down a little. 

“That dog,” he squealed, “was he 
your brother?” ‘ 

“Yes,” answered Captain, “and he’s 
mad clear through at you.”’ 

“Can’t help it,” grunted the funny 
bunch of fur and barbs. “I wasn't 
bothering him nor touching anything 
that belongs to him. I was just look- 
ing around for a few nuts and twigs, 
just as much mine as his, and he came 
rushing in here and ordered me out. 
I ain’t going to hurry for anyone; in 
fact, I can’t hurrry if I want to, and 
while I was trying to teil him so, he 
rushed in and tried to bite me. I leave 
it to Mr Woodchuck over there if it 
wasn’t just so.” 

“Oh, never mind the woodchuck,” 
said Captain, “I believe you, that’s like 
Maje, he never can wait or let any- 
thing alone.” 

“He'll let me alone,’ said the por- 
cupine,” if he knows when he’s well 
off.”’ 

“Where’d you come from?” asked 
Captain, “if you don’t mind telling a 
fellow.”’ 

“From the Mountain Woods,” re- 
pliéd the creature,” since the great 
fire there this summer food is hard to 
find and we have to look some dis- 
tance for anything good. Billy Possum 
brought word over that there were 
nuts and nice twigs going to waste 
here and that I had better come and 
get some.”’ 

“Well,” said Capt, “if I were you, 








l’d be getting back now for the mas- 
ter is fixing up my brother’s nose and 
the first thing you know they will be 
down here, and then you'll see 
trouble.” 

“I ain’t afraid,” boasted the porcu- 
pine, “I can keep them off.” 

“Don’t be so sure,’’ advised the kind- 
hearted dog, and, perhaps the live pin- 
cushion, down in his stubborn heart, 
thought the dog right, for he soon 
began to waddle off with such a funny 
gait that the polite Captain nearly 
choked, trying to keep from laughing. 

“It’s a pity there are not trees for 
him to climb,” he thought, ‘for he is 
the poorest walker I ever saw. He 
makes me think of Tessie’s week old 
kittens when they try to travel. He's | 
certainly the most ungainly thing that | 
ever come on the place. it would be 
a shame to harm such ar unfortunate | 
creature, even it he wasn’t full of 
spears. Maje was a little right, after 


all, tie is kind of DP hiony, only 
they are pretty big pins.” 

When Major and his master came 
down to the brook, Captain was gone; 
the live pincushion was gone. Every- 
thing was still and there was nothing 
bigger than a bird to be seen any- 
where. Bobby Woodchuck was there, 
but he kept out of sight for he knew 
Major of old, and even if the dog’s 
muzzle was sore he might try to catch 
Bob, if he showed his small head, It 
had taken so long to pick the quills 
from Major’s nose and lips that even 
the slow poke pincushion who couldn't 
hurry if he would, and wouldn’t hurry 
if he could, had waddled into safety 
and was where no dog dared venture 
after a bristling, sharp-coated por- 
cupine. 


From a Good Time Boy 
CRACK SHOT 
Fig 1 is the pattern of the skate to 
be made of tough wood about 12% 
inches long or as long as foot to be 
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A Homemade Skate 


put on. A and @ show 
are to be bored. 

Fig 2 shows the width (about 1% 
inches); 6 and b is a piece of clothes- 
line tied together and put through the 
hole in front; c is also a bit of clothes- 
line, which enters through hole a in 
heel and is tied together after it is 
put through. Now get a longer piece 
of line, place your foot on slip line, 
through front loops, then cross on 
top of foot and thread through on 
each side of heel. Draw back and 
tighten on top. 


Riddles 
ETHEL PAYNE 
I live in the air; I am found 
sea; 
The prairie broad, and grassy lea 
The earth and heavens are home 
to me. 
But in the day I always hide. 
Ever in darkness I abide. 


WANTED: Honest Ener- 
getic Men in every county to seli our big 
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line of goods direct to farmers. 

PERIENCE NOT NECESSARY. We fully instract 
you. /armers, laborers, mechanics, or any men willing 
to work can make 


$1000 to $3000 a Year 
handling onr big sellers. Exclusive territory given. We 
furnish you the capital; you furnish the team to carry 
the goods. Ke your own boss in a pleasant, permanent 


and profitable business. Write at once for full particu- 
lare giviug age and occupation. 


THE DUOFORM CO., 


Dept 5, NORTH JAVA, N. Y. 









0 other wheels. Guaranteed § yrs. 
ORY PRI ES direct to you 
are less t 
ask for wheels. Other reliable 
models from 812 up. A few second- 


PP hand machines $3 tu $8. 
110 DAYS’FREE TRIAL’. 


wit 
bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any 
Price until you get our bignew catalog and 
— Prices and a marvelous new offer. 
“3 Write it now. 
Coaster 


Rider Agents 
cycles, tires and ‘ 
MEAD CYCLE Co., 







are 
Write today 
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Spend 5‘—Save*1 


Beautify and renewthe marred 
furniture, rusty screens and 


stovepipes, beds with enamel 
chi off—in fact, anything 
around the house that needs re- 
finishing or resurrecting can be 
made new and usable again with 


DUCaAs 
Home Helps 


One of the famous Lucas pro- 
ducts with the 65-year record 
for high quality. oe can of 
Lucas Paint meets the high 
standard developed from this 
65 years’ experience. 

Our Service De- 
FREE partment will 
free'advice and information for 
our most urgent painting needs. 
We'll also send our valuable 
book, ‘‘When and How to 
Paint."’ 








Se ae coalol heating 
gas from o y -oil, 

mantie to a powerful incandes- 
cence. Produces a whiter, brighter 


Enormous 
Write quick for territory and 
day free trial offer. 


THOMAS MANTLE LAMP CO. 
9846 West St. Dayton, Obie 








| SLUINE MFG. CO., 












Genuine Take-Down Rifle, shoots long 
and short 22 calibre cartridges. Gun metal barrel, steel 
frame, regulation sights, automatic shell extractor. Given 
for selling 30 packages Bluine at 1c each, Write for Bluine. 
425 Mill St, Concerd Jet., Mase 





75¢ Sees A9c 




















No. 1280. SHOPPING BAG 


Shopping or utility bag No. 1280 comes already made 
up of heavy cream white linen that wears like iron. 
The embroidery design is for solid work tm 
colors. Bag has fancy cord handle. We sold this 
bag at one time for 75 cents, but now our is 
limited and we will send bag, ttern of the com 
plete alphabet and enough D. M. C. cotton 49c 
to finish the embroidery foronly ... . 


ARTICRAFT CO., Dept. 0, Springfield, Mass, 











Dept. W-76, Chicago 










‘why there is a Kalamazoo customer at 
other post office in the United States. 

't pay fat profits to local competitors. 
t from the largest direct dealing stove 
America. Save nearly half what 


4 
Jocal competitors ask. 
Days’ FREE Trial s\°- ; 
— prepaid. Easy payments or cash. 
bo Ranges , convenient, 


_ Kalamazoo are most 
durable, with al} lates 


We make 9 Stove Co., Mrs, Kal Gas Stoves 
* am 
: Teen tattanese oo cen =) 8 








Free Trial 


It out in 
honors family ‘and 


your friends. it back at our 
i t tto 
Py _— ty keep it. 


a 
hat the Rock- 
without 
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Thet Protect and Pay 
Send — Mode) for 
Search. Advice and 
_ Searches free.Watson E.Coleman,Patent Lawyer, Washington,0C 


Infant’s Lawn Dress 
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Tired 
NELLIE HELD 


Oh, God, I’m so tired of playing my part 
and wearing the mask with a 
smile, 

I long to discard it—to cast it away and 
be my true self for awhile. 

To drop off the role of delusion and 


sham, 

And stand just the nonce as I am. 

Of what avail is this striving the while 
and playing my part day by day? 

The reward I receive when the curtain’s 
rung down, 

Is it worth the price that I pay? 

The answer .comes back in the voice 
which is still, 

Play on, and I answer, I will. 


Working Ahead in Winter 


CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 





All country. housewives will ace 
knowledge, though every winter day 
brings its house duties, it has not the 
pressing outside work in addition; 
raising poultry, flowers to plant, hoe 
and water; jellies to be made, pre- 
serves and pickles, and, moreover, 
there are ofttimes guests from the 
city—always there comes harvest 
time with extra men to cook for. 

With these summer duties, which 
appear quite crushing when retailed 
upon paper and are really, however 
cheerfully done, rather strenuous, it is 
a joy to find at the awakening of 
spring, with its accompdnying call to 
begin cleaning the lawns, that many 
tasks have been accomplished during 
the leisure(?) of winter days, which 
are going to help you mightily through 
the warm season. In my living room 
over my desk hangs a linen covered 
list book with pencil attached; ‘‘Don’t 
Forget” is embroidered upon it—this 
book is almost human in its helpful- 
ness. 

When from time to time I find 
something is needed—towels, dust 
bags, etc, must be made to replenish 
vanishing or shabby stock, down I 
note it in my “Don’t Forget” book, 
and so the list grows, sometimes to 
an astonishing length, My memo- 
randa foten include some idea of 
utility or beauty gathered from maga- 
ines; these ideas are to be developed 
for our home comfort and sense of 
the beautiful. 

When November arrives and the 
last pickle has been safely stored in 
its cupboard, it is high time some of 
the reminders should materialize. 
Perhaps the first item reads, “Feath- 
ers to be saved,” which means that 
all soft feathers must be saved and 
cured from the poultry killed through- 
out the winter months, or until I have 
feathers aplenty. That is quite easily 
accomplished from time to time; nat- 
urally I look down the list for some- 
thing to do at once... Number two 
may be to crochet lace for underwear; 
some evening soon I select a pattern 
and’ begin my lace. This is a pleas- 
ant task, and I can work it during 
many evenings when the family is 
gathered about. 

Aprons are to be made, a clothespin 
bag, a dustcloth bag for the kitchen 
and. “beach bonnets,” which, as you 
know, are sunbonnets, only pretty and 
becoming.. Now do not think for one 
minute I allow our towels and aprons 
to wear out before making new ones, 
but a whole piece of linen toweling is 
bought. and made into face and tea 
towels. Unless some are needed for 
immediate use, all are put away, then 
a few taken out at a time. Perhaps not 
one gingham apron has to be brought 
from the “put-away” chest of drawers 
for six months, but when badly needed 
it is there ready for use, and so down 
the list I go. Pretty cretonne cushion 
slips are made ready for service at 
spring house cleaning time; scrim 
curtains are stenciled for portieres; 
aill muslin sewing is done, also the 
children’s dresses and my summer 
clothes, 

Unless you are ultra fashionable in 
your tastes you can find patterns 
shown in December and January that 
will guide you safely and quite near 
enough the mode. 

Another listed item which is done 
in February or early March is “paint- 
ing’’—painting anything that needs it; 
I place layers of newspapers on our 
side porch and paint while the sun is 
doing its level best—kitchen chairs, 
tables, porch rockers, the garden seat. 
Last year I bought a plain unpainted 
bureau from a factory. When fin- 
ished with white enamel it was placed 
in my guest. room and the ugly one 
routed out and away to the storeroom 
to do duty there.. House cleaning ar- 
rives and the freshly painted pieces of 
furniture give the house real delight; 
one quite respects themselves when 
they do everything possible to keep 
things fresh, clean and cheery. 

Let me tell you a real winter de- 
light—planning next summer’s flow- 
ers. Some-afternoon I sit at my desk 





‘and take out a paper on which is a 


sketch of my_lawn and flower beds. 
I know just how the sun and shade 
strike the respective portions of these 
grounds, and so I can study what must 
be planted the coming season, for I 
try to have different flowers from 
summer to summer. Out of the win- 
dow I see the brown, earthy beds—- 
quite bare under a gray, wintry sky. 
I-turn away and imagine I see the 
wealth of flowers and breathe the fra- 
grance they gave ug and plan hard for 
greater beauty next year. 

My greatest pleasure and sternest 
duty during these few months of cold 
weather and short days is reading— 
reading something worth while. Very 
warm days and very hard work make 
the porch a restful place on summer 
evenings. The daily paper is always 
read, sometimes a magazine. Thenin 
winter comes opportunity—my well 
worn Shakespeare, my best poets, my 
favorite novels, and always history; 
this is my winter recreation and I 
revel in it. 

After all it is just this—plan ahead, 
be methodical, make some time for 
yourself. The hot season comes and 
there is no necessity for sitting up 
half the night to make yours or the 
children’s dresses. 





To Preserve Meat 
SELMA L, HILLCRYFTE 
First see that your crocks or jars 
are sterilized perfectly with boiling 
water and the meat itself is sweet and 
fresh. Both pork and beef may be 
kept for months if care is exercised 
and directions followed. 
Hams and shoulders of pork may 
be smoked if desired, or fried without 
smoking after standing two or three 


” 
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good reliable recipe for sausage. 
every pound meat add one teas For 
salt, one-half teaspoon pepper 
one-half teaspoon powdered ane 
Grind the meat, mix well with the 
soning, then pack in crocks, cover wi 
hot lard, then bake in oven for g 
half an hour. The crocks of meat 
sausage should be covered with : 
sheet of oiled paper, then with heayj 
paper, and tied tightly. Keep in = 
cool place. a 
Sausage may be kept for a time j 
real cold weather if packed in cloth 
sacks and hung in a cool place. Bagg 
may be made of ‘‘side pork” by sugar 
curing as directed for hams and shoul. 
ders, then smoking thoroughly. i 


Dainty Winter Salad Plants 
BY THE FLOWEBE EDITOR 

Not one farmer’s wife in 500 per. 
haps has ever grown peppergrass jp 
the winter, even if she has grown it 
in the spring. Positively no plant is 
so easy to grow. All it needs is a 
fairly moist, fairly rich soil and 
temperature of the ordinary living 
room or even less. The seeds wij 
‘germinate at 40 degrees and the Plants 
grow a little at that. If 50 or more 
degrees can be secured during he day 
and the temperature not fall below 
freezing at night this dainty little 
Salad can be grown very easily. 

The box in which the seed is to be 
sown need not be deeper than 3 inches 
and any convenient size for handling 
will do. Sow the seed thickly about 
% or % inch deep in rows 2 or 3 
inches apart, firm it slightly and cover 
with a pane of glass or two or three 
thicknesses of newspaper until thy 
plants begin to appear. This is to 
check evaporation. Then tilt the 
glass for a few days so a 44-inch crack 
will be made at one side. When the 
seedlings get an inch tall the glass 
may be removed altogether. 

No other attention is required than 
watering and pulling out an occasiona} 
weed if any such appear. But the 
plants grow so fast that weeds wil) 
not be troublesome. In three or four 











She gave not out of her golden store 
For no golden store had she, 

And faithful love was her only wealth 
For a gracious ministry; 

But royal gifts to the world she gave 
With every quiet day, 

And many a heart was richer far 
Because she had passed that way. 


She gave of her truest sympathy 
To those who were worn and sad, 
She gave a song in a darksome place 
That made the listener glad; 
She gave a loving and tender word 
To a tired, discouraged soul, 
And lo, it rose in a new-found strength 
To win the wished-for goal. 





HER GIFTS 


L. M. Montgomery 


She gave a clasp of fellowship 
Where others had given scorn, 
And the bitterness passed from a broken life 
And a saving hope was born; 
She gave a smile and a kindly deed, 
A message of loyal cheer, 
A jest that carried no secret sting, 
A laugh that was good to hear. 


She gave not out of her golden store 
For no golden store had she, 
And never the voice of fame was heard 
To herald her ministry; 
But she gave the oil of joy for tears 
And sunshine to banish gloom, 
And beauty and sweetness beneath her steps 
Sprang rainbow-like to bloom. 











days. If to be smoked, take for every 
twenty pounds of meat one pint of 
salt, one teaspoon saltpeter and one- 
fourth pound brown sugar. Divide 
these ingredients into three equal 
parts and rub them well into the meat 
on three successive days. In a week it 
is ready to smoke. Wither this or the 
fresh meat may be cut in slices as for 
the table, the rinds removed, and the 
fresh meat sprinkled with salt and 
pepper. Fry till partly done; then 
pack solidly in .a crock, weight down 
over night, and in the morning cover 
with hot lard. When wanted to use, 
some of the slices may be removed 
to be fried more, and the remainder 
reheated in the oven so that the lard 
seals it over more. 

Some smoxe the meat, slice it, and 
cover in the crock with lard without 
first frying, but. I have never tried 
this. 

Another way to “pickle” the hams 
and shoulders for smoking is to place 
them in a large crock, using six quarts 
salt to thirty gallons meat, and one 
tablespoon saltpeter in the water 
which is poured over (enough to 
cover}, Let stand in brine about five 
weeks before smoking. 

To can beef, cut in slices, sprinkle 
both sides with pepper and salt, pack 
closely in cans to within a short dis- 
tance of top, and put suet in remain- 
ing space. Screw on covers and old 
rubbers, set cans in boiler, nearly 
cover with water and boil three hours, 
adding more boiling water as needed. 
(A rack may be made to fit the bot- 
tom of the boiler and to keep the cans 
from striking each other). Take from 
stove, let cool sufficiently to handle, 
remove covers and rubbers, and if cans 
are not full pour in hot water. Use 
new rubbers and seal. Be sure the 
cans are sterilized or that new cans 
are used. 

Meat may also be boiled and sea- 
soned as for the table, cut in chunks 
(removing bones), and packed solidly 
in cans. Fill cans with the boiling 
liquor in which the beef was cooked, 
put on new rubbers and seal. 

I have found the following to be a 


weeks the plants will be ready for 
use. A pair of shears will be found 
best for cutting. They should be used 
about an inch above the soil, so 
stumps of the plants will remain. 
These stumps will send out new tops 
for a second cutting, which may be 
made about two weeks later. 

No salad plant, not even water 
cress, Is more appetizing than is pep- 
per grass. It is eaten with bread and 
butter and salt or as a filling for sand- 
wiches. With cream cheese as a sand- 
wich filling it is also excellent. For 
adding to salads of lettuce and corn 
salad it is just the thing, also because 
it adds a dash of piquancy that these 
salads lack. 


The Economy of Soup 


MARY W. PORTER 










“Why don’t you simplify,” Cousin 
Frances asked, “instead of having 
@uch elaborate meals?” 

Now I felt this question as a re- 
proach, for everybody knows that 4 
farmer’s wife can afford neither the 
time nor the money to prepare elabo- 
ate meals. Besides I secretly prided 
myself that I had simplified, for did 
I not have fruit in place of pies and 
junket instead of puddings? 

“You see,” Frances went on, “you 
always have soup for dinner. This is 
too much when you do your own 
cooking. Why, good as Afin is, I 
wouldn’t think one maid could make 
soup—and that there are all the extra 
dishes!”’ 

Cousin Frances is a more experi- 
enced housekeeper than I, and she 
spoke with so much conviction that I 
went home and took off a mental bal- 
anee sheet—to prove to  myselt 
whether the matter of the soup mak- 
ing gave its balance to the profit oF 
to the loss column. My conclusion 
was that soup is not a luxury but an 
economy. 

The preparing of meals is the pro- 
vision of refreshment for the family. 
‘When the earth becomes parched with 


drouth, the ideal rain is the one that — 
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away over the surface -without. 
jlation. When a weary family 
P gomes to dinner—and what farmer’s 
‘family is not weary when the dinner 
. rings—Tefreshment comes more 
surely if the light soup is served to 
prepare the digestion for the heavier 


Being my own cook as well as 
ghambermaid and waitress, compli- 
ested recipes IT-can never think of 
attempting. My formulae are most 
ete are two elements which go 
tothe making of soup, the stock and 
the seasoning. Meat broth and milk 
my standbys for stock. As the 
vegetables come and go, the garden 
of the farm suggests the necessary 
ety for seasoning. Fe 
J rarely buy @ “soup bone.” I get 
my-meat stock from the parboiling of 
fowls, from the bones cut from the 
poast or left from: the roast chicken 
or leg of lamb._ A fireless cooker is 
-jaeal for making soup stock. In ex- 
tracting the stock there are three 
‘qhings to remember; 


1 Put the-meat into cold- water to 
extract the juices. Hot water keeps 
«afl the juices.4n the meat, 


9. Gradually~-bring to .the boiling 

point; but neyer let it boil—just let it 
mer 

we Cool off the stock and remove the 

grease before using for soup. -A verg 

little: grease is allowable, however, in 

case tomato is used-to absorb: it. 

A’bit of gravy left from a roast or 
the rinsing of the frying pan after 
ham or beefsteak or of the roasting 
pen and meat rack gives a delicious 
favor to an otherwise tasteless soup. 

The water in which fish, either salt 
er ‘fresh, is’ boiled—combined with 


in which squashes, onions, peas, as- 
paragus, etc, are cooked may be added 


either to milk or stock and seasoned 
ina second. Today’s left-over mashed 
; potato or squash will be good to 
thicken tomorrow’s soup. 


_ The vegetables that are left in the 
colander after straining out a thin soup 


may be used three or four times for 
Pgeasoning, particularly if tomato be 
‘among them, “Grated carrots, tomato, 
rice, macaroni and a little stock make 
an a ptable change. Peas, squash 
or spinach,-botied soft-and sifted are 
good to put.w'th milk, a little flour 
er cornstarch being used for thicken- 
ing if desired. 

Another quick soup can be madé by 
heating and putting through a colan- 
i@er a can of tomatoes. Add a pinch 


of soda to prevent curdling when the 
milk is added. Heat a quart of milk 
in a double boiler. Add a tablespoon 
ef butter, pepper, salt and sugar to 
taste. Put the seasoned milk (hot) 
with the sifted tomato (hot) and 


serve at once with chopped green or 
red peppers if you’ can get them. 
This may be thickened with cracker 
etumbs at serving time, or the milk 
may be thickened with flour or corn- 


starch before the tomato is added. 
One more emergency soup is this: 
Cook together a can of tomatoes, 
an onion, a good sized carrot, three 
cups of stock—-or hot water—butter, 
pepper, salt and sugar to taste. Just 
before serving sift through a colan- 
der. A little left-over roast beef 
gravy makes a good addition to this 


soup. 
Crusts that are cut from sandwiches 
may be dried in the ovén, put through 


the meat chopper and used for thick- 
ening soup. Parsley, celery or even 
lettuce leaves cut up fime and added 
to the soup as it goes to the table, 
make it appetizing. 

To serve with the soup course 
trackers that have lost their first 
freshness may be buttered and crisped 
in the oven. Dry bread or rolsl or the 
toast that is left over from breakfast 
May be cut in strips or cubes, ther 
buttered and browned in the oven or 
erfid n hot lard te use as croutons, 
Little strips of left-over pie crust, with 
bits of butter, cheese and cayentie 
— are good for occasional va- 

ety 

If you. haye not been making soups 
try them-and see-how many things 
You can use to advantage. 





The Due of the Farmer’s Wife 


Every farmier’s wife,is entitled to 
her share In the modern labor-saving 
inventions, any. farmers who, own 

machinery to do every kind of 
Work in which they engage fail to 
&ppreciate that their wives are. en- 
titled to the same advantages. It is 
hot enough to spend $3 or $4 for the 

W table conyentences, The women 
Sught to have power washing ma- 
Chines, run by the same engine that 
“Pumps the water for. the farmer's 


Mock to do the family washing, a 
Machine for mangling or ironing, and 
| & vacuum cléaner to do away with the 


Making of rugs.that has broken so 


any 


S the water.-will be wasted by run- | 











vue Saicty overs of tho tottes 
the contents. The first half of. the 
. ook deals with the physiciogy of the dif- 
> ferent farm animals, telling hew the ani- 
pral body is formed, how to tell the 
.. age 








and a great mahy drawings picturing their sympt 

familiar attitudes assumed by farm animals’ when affected with disease, 
aD tor the first time, a plain, practices), satisfactory guide for 
farmers who are injerested in the common diseases of the farm. 


Profitable Stock Raising 


By Crarence A. SHAmBt, Epiror Orance Jupp Farmer 








for profit. He tells how the New England 
and North Atlantic States are just awak- 
nine to ‘the. realization of the en 


i 


Profitable Stock Raising covers the prin- 
ciples of breeding and feeding for both fat 
stock and dairying type. It tells of sheep 
and mutton raising.’ hothouse lambs, the 
swine industry and the horse market. 
Finally he tells of the preparation of stock for the market and how to 
prepare it so that it will bring a high market price. 


Farm Crops 
Br Cuartzes Wittiaa Burkert, Eprror AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


2 A Practical Treatise on the Growing of 
American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
and Popular Advice on the Seeding, Cul- 
tivating. Handling and Harvesting. of 
Farm Crops and the Management of 
Lands for the Largest Betaras. 
This ig 2 book that is different. As it 
is written, suggestions stand out on, every 








ck of Good Crops; How Ro- 

tations Heip Out; Crop Yields and Proper 
Culture; What Crops for Stock Feeding; 
The Silo, Silage and Seiling Crop; Every 
Farmer a Piant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 
The volume abounds in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable information for the 
most successful growing the various 
: farm crops, whether large or small areas 
are allotted to them, and it is a plain, 
practical and reliable guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops 
from the time the land is made ready until the harvested product is sold. 





with One Year’s Subscription“: «* 














~ Most of our readers have started a collection of these great books, having already 
_ secured one or more of them. If you haven’t any of them don’t fail to take advantage 
of this wonderful opportunity to add six volumes of surpassing value to your library. 
Each one is an authority on the subject covered; all are right up-to-the-minute and 

_ easy to read and understand. Description below will give you an idea of the contents. ° 


Handy Farm Devices 
CompPitep AND Epirep sy Rovrs Cos.ecn 


Every wide-awake farmer wishes to 
know how te do things, not only the best 
way, but the easiest and quickest way. 
This calls for a knowledge of handy farm 
devices. There is hardly any end to the 
ingenious contrivances that inventive men 
who are handy with tools have devised to 
save time, money and labor. It is sur- 
prising how cheap and how easy it is to 
make the things that are described in this 


There are chapters on the farmer's work- 
shop, i. toolg he ought to have and their 
uses. 


things for alm every ceivable farm 
purpose, including appliances for the care 
of horses, cat sheep, poultry and 


a clear, complete description and a pictute 
showing how to make each device or thing 
mentioned. 

Te is just the thing for the boy or 
young man on the farm, as it will turn 
hig mechanical abilities in the practical direction. Never before has this 
subject. been presented in a way so easily understood and mide so 
easily applicable to everyday problems. 


Making Horticulture Pay 


How To Grow Fruits, VEGETABLES & ORNAMENTALS, By M., G. Kains 


The editor has drawn freely upoh the 
actual experiences of actual farmers and 
farmers’ wives so the readers may feel 
that the cases presented are largely simi- 
lar to their own. Thus they gain much 
insphation and ~ encouragement. While 
this book is not to expound metheds 
meré moyey-making, the specialist may 
glean mahy useful hints for making his 
specialty . profitabie. 

After-a brief introduction, which points 
out-how and why farmers should ‘enjoy 
the goodly fruits of the earth, there 15 a 
si 6,.concigg, and adequate discussion 
of soils and their care, fertilizers and fer- 
tilizing, water “and its control, and the 
function of cultivation. 

Then follows a discussion of fruit : 
tations and their care, the A 
chard fruits in the temperate North Amer- 
ica and the smal! fruits of this region. 
The vegetable garden is treated generally and 
then the various vegetables are taken up 
individually. After a general chapter on 
spraying, the volume closes with a chapter 
on ornamentals for the home grounds, gardens, the house and the 
greenhouse. 


Profitable Poultry Production 
~ By M. G. Kains, Pouttry Epiror Orance Jupp Weexciss 


This book shows how poultry can be 
made more proftable. Ample discussion is 
given to practical breeding, Selection and 
improvement of business pouitry, f 
for growth, for market, for eggs, etc. 

From cover to cover the book is written 
with the one aim of aiding the poultry raiser 
to make the most money from the farm 
flock; hence special emphasis is laid on 
marketing both poultry and eggs as well 
as on breeding and feeding. In short, 
the volume is intended both as a guide to 
best practice and a stimulus to adopt 


such methods as are proving profitable in 
the hands of actual farmers rather than 
feather fanciers. 

The essential features of so-called sys- 
tems of poultry raising, such as Philo, 
Corning, Rhode Island egg farming, South 
Shore soft rooster raising, and co-operative 
buying and selling of ltry supplies and 
products, are present so the reader may 
know and adopt such leading practices of the 
poultry world as may fit his conditions. 
Improved 7 naseens |g — 
are discussell clearly and concisely as are other important top su 
the location of yards, houses, fixtures, and handy devices, busines 
breeds, maintaining health in the flock, fattening ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, ~{Owls, etc 





@ These books are superior. to anything that has ever been put out in connection with a subscription offer. 
They are a credit to any reading table or library, and of such value you will wonder how they can be 
produced and given on such liberal termis. @Each of these works contains 288 pages,-is handsomely bound 
in cloth, library style, 5x7 1-2 inches, uniform in size and coldr, printed on fine paper from clean, new 
type; and is beautifully illustrated, both in the’ text and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. 








OFFER NO. 1 
| Send $1.00 for one year’s subscription new , 


or renewal and you may have as a present your 

choicé of any one of the above named books free 

and. postpaid. Additional copies may .be had on the 

porte as ae other book or — Bown boages-a 
is except by paying 










| Order Now—Here are Two Good Offers 
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OFFER NO. 2 


Send $5.00 for six years’ subscription new 
or renewal and you may have as a present all 
six of the above named books free and postpaid. 
No other present can be had when this offer is 
accepted, except by paying for additional years’ 
subscription. 



























ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist “New Yorn N'Y. 






































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


| sTole) mrs l ale 


Low Prices 








Make this your banner profit year! Farm a// your land. Pull out the stumps—plant 
5.1 on virgin soil and reap the reward of increased land value and big crops ‘that you won't get 
Jl if you let the stumps stand! 

— Get my new free book at once, explaining all the facts and figures about the Hercules All- 
Steel. Triple Power Stump Puller—the machine that so many thousands of farmers are making big 
money with throughout the country. 

Let me tell you how you can easily make $100.00 profit for every $1.00 invested in the Hercules ma- 
chine, not only the first year, but for years and years to come. 


]- Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
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If any casting of your Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump Puller 
breaks, any time within three years, Whether the Fault Is Yours or the 
Machine’s, I will absolutely replace any such part free of all cost to you, 


‘With_a Hercules, you turn your loafer stump land into money land 
and harvest money crops. The work is easy, quick, safe and sure. : . 
The, Hercules pulls out the roots and ali—no grubbing or plowing 
into snags. 
c See) , There are no conditions to this guarantee whatever. Any casting will be 
replaced promptly, whether the machin s by acci t or thro 
Let me send you my free book that shows what other progres- pe flaw iD wrksucinclite on fog, chine breaks by accident o ugh 
sive farmers have done and are doing. Read where they pull ; 
the biggest stumps in.five minutes, clearing an acre of ' , 
stumps aday. See the actual photographic illustrations ve $ 
of scenes from many states. Read about Hercules. To the first buyer in each locality lam making a special price offer 
this year that is bound to gain the attention and get hundreds and hun- 
dreds of orders from farmers everywhere. I want you to get in on this bargain 
at once. The limited number of these- machines wou’t last long at the price 
Iam making. If you write meatonce onthe coupon 
below or on a postal I will reserve one of these ma- 
chines until I hear from you whether or not you 
are going to buy. Understand, your request for my 
book is not an order. I simply want to get the book to 
you at once, so that youcan read the remarkable facts 
about the Hercules All-Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller and how it,-does such splendid work, making 
big profits for owners everywhere. 
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The Herenles is the one all-steel triple power 
stump puller made. It will pull any stump, 
green tree or hedge without straining or 
breaking. It is 60% lighter, and 400% stronger 
than any “‘semi-steel’”’ or cast iron puller 
s > made; Don’t be fooled on names that 
+ sound like genuine steel. Get a 
Hercules and be sure. It’s the only 
puller with double safety ratchets— : 
; ys oes y ea Se gS eae ee or a postal right now before yon forget, or take 

to the grovnd. 


down the name and address and write as soon as 
you get a minute’s time. Address me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 
HERCULES MFG. CO, 


823 Twenty-Second St., Centerville, lewa 


Prey 
Hercules Pulle 


sively on the Hereules Stump. 
—not a green strand, blue str L, 
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Grand Prize | Yellow Strand Wire Rope Used on 


cable thatis showing such wonder- 
ful strength—the Yellow strand rope 











It is this Yellow strand wirerope that portant work of building the canal. 


won first prize at St. Louis Exposi- 
tion | proving twice as good as next best 
cable, It is this Yellow strand wire 
rope that is being used by the UV. S. 
Government at Panama on the real im- 


And experts say this Yellow strand 
rope is one of the big heips that will 
enable Uncle Sam to complete the 
canal a whole year before expected. 

Don’t forget—it’s the Ye/low strand 


that is beating all others on every 
test put to it, under a// conditions all 
over the world. And it ts the Yellow 
strand wire rope thatis used exclu 


strand or red strand—but a ¥ 

strand—don’t forget that— ’ 
let any unscrupulous persom-OF M 
pany confuse you f 





